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INTRODUCTION 

In the various attempts to render an adequate description of the 
world of experience as presented in the history of thought, we find 
recurring such conceptions as purpose, teleology, final cause, design, 
to denote certain features which have been deemed indispensable to 
an exhaustive interpretation of reality. Upon reflection it appears 
that these categories and their like constitute so many variants of 
the wider concept of control; and as such express specific ways in 
which control has been apprehended. That is, these diflferent predi- 
cates are diverse methods of explaining control, of making explicit 
elements thought to be involved in its postulation. 

In the present essay, I propose to examine various typical con- 
ceptions of control as expressed or implied in the respective theories 
of philosophy, with the view to determine in what facts or ultimate 
assumptions these conceptions have their basis. To the same end 
the investigation will consider the concept of control as involved in 
the fundamental principles of the science of biology and in the 
formulations of mechanical explanation. 

The historical treatment of the subject falls naturally into two 
main divisions, distinguished, in one way at lesust, by their methods 
of approaching philosophical problems. These divisions are occu- 
pied with the metaphysical and epistemological discussions, respect- 
ively, the latter including the theory of pragmatism. 

Since the science of biology, in its explanation of organic nature, 
has employed certain categories generally regarded as peculiar to 
its subject-matter, the third section will consider the notion of con- 
trol as involved in the characteristic principles of biology. Finally, 
mechanism, which formulates the principles obtaining in inorganic 
nature, or the physical world, will be treated in the fourth section. 

A comparison of the results obtained from these various sources 
will serve to manifest those characteristics common to all the con- 
ceptions, and at the same time indicate the ground of any peculiar 
features deemed essential to the category. Such an analysis of the 
data presented will seek to determine those elements of the concep- 
tion which may be retained as justifiable, and those which must be 
rejected as unwarranted by experience; those factors which are 
purely gratuitous, and those which are the outcome of a logical 
demand. 
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THE CONCEPT OF CONTEOL 

CHAPTER I 

COSMOLOGICAL 

The philosophical movement embodied in the theories of Hera 
clitus, Empedoeles, Anaxagoras and Democritus may be interpretec 
as one of which an important function is the expression of the recog 
nition of the concept of control in description and explanation oJ 
the worid, and the discovery of such conditions as permit its affirma 
tion. This movement accepts as a primary datum of experience 
general flux or change, and superimposes the further reflection thai 
the change is regulated, that it is not merely change ; its method maj 
be comprehended. For the detailed exposition of this interpretatior 
we must have recourse to the respective theories of the philosophers 

Heraclitus, purporting to render an analysis of the worid oi 
experience, maintains as his grand discovery that in addition to the 
flux of sensible things there exists a principle of a different nature 
Fragments^ 25, 26, 41 and 42, 43, 44, 62, proclaim the existence oJ 
universal change ; while in contradistinction fragment 1 announces : 
^' . . ., cv iravra cimi " (all things are one) ; there is connection of 
these diverse sensible things. For the elucidation of this phra;s€ 
we must turn to what Heraclitus deems his unique contribution. 

Fragment 18 states: ** Of all whose words I have heard, none 
has attained to this, to know that wisdom (<ro<^ov) is from all things 
separate.'' As to the nature of this wisdom, different from all 
things, fragment 19 asserts: ** Wisdom is one, to know the thought 
(yvtafirjv^ by which all things are steered through all things.*' 

That is, this yvwfirf (thought, intelligence) is a principle 'steer- 
ing,' directing the sensible flux, existing in the dynamic world and 
perceptible to intelligence or wisdom (o-cw^ta). As to the specific 
characteristics which have afforded the ground for the observation 
of the existence of this yviofirj in all things, we learn that there is 
order preserved in the events, there is regulation of the happenings ; 
the manifold is a cosmos. (Indicated in Fr. 20): **This order 
(Koa/Ltov) which is the same in all things, no one of gods or men has 
made ; but it was ever, is now, and ever shall be, an ever-living fire, 
fixed measures of it kindling and fixed measures going out." (Also 
indicated in Fr. 28, 29, 61.) 

* Bywater, * Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae.* 

1 



2 THE CONCEPT OF CONTROL 

All diversity constitutes one process (Fr. 24, 35, 36, 39, 40, 57) 
by means of a principle of connection called harmony (dpfwvLrj), 
whose essence is the holding of differences together, the combining 
of two opposites into one. (Indicated in Fr. 45, 46, 56, 59.) 

The general thesis of this doctrine of Heraclitus may be sum- 
marized as follows: The world of continuous flux is described as 
a eosmos; succession is restrained, order and regularity must be 
attributed to it. Such a process can be comprehended only in terms 
of the principle by which it is controlled. This principle is not 
itself subject to the flux, but it exists as a static factor inherently 
in the process it controls or regulates. It is designated yvwfirj 
(thought, purpose), since it is the permanent alone which is intel- 
ligible, it is by virtue of the existence of control that we can under- 
stand ; the changing constitutes the incomprehensible. 

In the systems of Empedocles and Anaxagoras there is expressed 
the conviction that the world presented in immediate knowledge 
is one stage in a continuous process, where method is dominant. 
Thus Empedocles: ** For know that all things have understanding 
(<l>p6vrj&iv) and their share of intelligence.*'^ 

What is, is somehow an embodiment of what was, and what will 
be, is somehow contained in what now exists. To account for the 
world of different objects, of controlled movement, is the problem 
of these philosophers. Hence they first proceed to maintain that 
change in the sense of absolute origination and annihilation is unreal. 

Empedocles: ''There is no origination of anything that is mortal, 
nor yet any end in baneful death; but only mixture (ftcTf^) and 
separation (StoXAo^ts) of what is mixed, but men call this 'origina- 
tion' (<^wts)."2 

Anaxagoras: "For nothing comes into being, nor yet does any- 
thing perish, but there is mixture and separation of things that are.'" 

To explain the character of all change and the existence of 
distinct objects, unchanging and eternal elements must be posited. 
Empedocles names four of these original elements, the four roots 
(piiwfmra) of all things,— fire, air, earth, water; and as causes of 
their movement, two others, love and hate, which are combining and 
separating forces. In addition, there is introduced a principle of 
measure in the mixture of elements; reason (Aoyos) governs the 
peculiar proportion of parts which determines the different objects. * 
Anaxagoras maintains that there is an infinite number of the perma- 

* A. Fairbanks, ' The First Philosophers of Greece,' p. 186, line 231. 
*Loo. cit., p. 162, line 36. 

» Loo, cit, p. 244, Fr. 17. 

* Arist., ' De Part. An.,' I., 1. 642, a 18. 
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nent existences, the seeds ( <nr€pfmTa ) of all things, originally tc^ther. 
vova- (mind), an external element, produces motion in the mixture 
and directs the course of movement, resulting in the world of dis- 
tinct objects. '*And whatever things were to be, and whatever 
things are, as many as are now, and whatever shall be, all these mind 
arranged in order. ''^ 

Democritus is impressed with the same fact of an ordered world 
and is likewise confronted with the same problem— the explanation 
of such a world. The extent to which he has surpassed his predeces- 
sors in the superiority of his conception is evidenced in the embodi- 
ment of his formulation in the mechanical theory, which, in its main 
outlines, constitutes the modem physical theory. Similar to Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras, he posits permanent elements as the primary, 
necessary hypothesis for all explanation. But the nature of these 
elements is such that, granted their existence, all other conditions 
may be subsequently deduced. No external forces such as love and 
hate and mind are necessary to cause and regulate movement; the 
atoms suffice for all these functions. 

Concerning the nature of these atoms, we are informed that they 
are infinitely small, indestructible, homogeneous, impenetrable bodies, 
alike in essence, but diflferent in size and form. They are endowed 
with perpetual motion (dtSiogKtnyo-is), whose direction is guided by 
no disparate principle, but is due to a principle immanent in the 

atoms. Thus: *' Xcktcov riva Kivrf<nv Koi rCs ij Kara if^xxnv avrwv Ktvrf<n^^^ 

(and there is a certain movement of those primary bodies which is 
a natural movement).' 

The void (tokcvov), for Democritus, is the logical consequent of 
the self-moving atoms, since to render possible motion thought is 
obliged to conceive the void. 

Thus in the doctrine of Democritus is manifested the position 
that thought, in its endeavor to attain explanation, is compelled to 
postulate permanent elements in self -regulated motion (the atoms). 
With this postulate granted, all subsequent constructions are neces- 
sary deductions, thereby presenting a system logical throughout, a 
system which constitutes the essence of explanation. 

Summarizing, then, the import of the theories of Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras and Democritus, we obtain the following : An inspection 
of these theories carries with it the recognition that the same 
problem inspires them all. A world, the constitution of which is 
described in the first instance as dynamic, must in addition be char- 
acterized as a process imbued with order, or as a movement con- 
trolled. To explain this regulated world-movement there is assumed 

1 Fairbanks, loc, cit,, Fr. 6. 

* Arist., * de CabIo,' III., 2-300 b. 



4 THE CONCEPT OF CONTROL 

in every case the existence of permanent elements in motion. In the 
theories of Empedocles and Anaxagoras, the regulating principle is 
embodied in elements other than the ones affected, while according 
to Democritus the movement is determined by the static properties 
of the atoms. In all the doctrines, however, the guiding principle 
is a constituent factor of the world, but the explanation of Democ- 
ritus holds its. superiority in being natural as well as cosmic, in 
contrast to the artificial account necessitated by the character of the 
elements in the theories of Empedocles and Anaxagoras. 

This conclusion accords, then, with the doctrine of Heraditus, 
in holding that explanation of the cosmos demands the existence of 
a permanent element determining the world change ; which principle 
is contained immanently in the series of events it controls. 

In Plato's doctrine of * ideas' the existence of the rational is so 
emphatically affirmed that to it alone is attributed the status of the 
real. The flux of sensible experience, the immediate, the particular, 
is relegated to the realm of mere becoming (yo/co-ts), of mere appear- 
ance. Antithetically, the ideas are eternal, universal, immutable, 
are manifested to reason alone and constitute the realm of real being 
(ovcrta). Sensible objects are real only in so far as they * participate' 
in the nature of the ideas. With the problem of the relation of 
these two spheres we are not here concerned. 

A second feature of the ideas, and one which is no less emphatic- 
ally intimated, is that of their connection and dependence. The 
relationship of subordination among ideas is essential to their exist- 
ence and to the existence of the universe. Conceptions of measure, 
harmony, symmetry, order and law occupy a superior position in 
the structure of the world, and everywhere exhibit their dominion. 
Finally, supreme among ideas, the highest of all abstractions, the 
principle of the harmonious relationship of ideas, and thus of all 
'being,' reigns the *idea of the good.' 

Thus in the * Republic' the ideas are designated as * fixed and 
immutable principles . . . neither injuring nor injured by one 
another, but all in order moving according to reason.'^ That is, 
there is a dominating conception which preserves the subordinate 
conceptions in their ordered harmony, a highest rational principle, 
the condition of all rationality ; this is that which is termed the idea 
of the good. What light is to the visible object, the indispensable 
condition and cause of its visibility, so the idea of good, being abso- 
lute, is the principle necessary to the existence of all knowledge and 
truth. It is absolute science itself, attained by * dialectic,' which is 
the culminating abstraction of reason. Conceptions of number, 

* Book VI., translated by B. Jowett. 
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harmony, order, may be said to be contained in it, for they are sub- 
servient to this organizing principle, while it in turn is the primary 
condition of their being. Hence the importance which is attached 
to the studies of number and calculation in the Platonic scheme of 
knowledge. Mathematical conceptions are essentially conceptions 
instrumental to fixedness and order ; they maintain diverse elements 
within their respective limits and thus are conducive to the unity 
of the whole. 

Evinced under a different aspect, but corresponding to the ideal 
good in the * Republic,'^ is the supreme principle of * measure' in 
the *Philebus.' Plato conceives measure as the principle of sym- 
metry, which is due to the regulated proportion of elements in com- 
bination, and thus may be identified with beauty. The first rank in 
the scale of goods is assigned to measure. For the greatest good in 
the world is to be sought, not in pleasure, not in wisdom, but in the 
'mixture' of elements, and above aU in the proportion of the mix- 
ture. Measure is identical with the principle of their ordered mix- 
ture. The universe is an embodiment of this principle of measure, 
for 'there is in the universe a mighty infinite and an adequate 
limit, as well as a cause of no mean power which orders and arranges 
years and seasons and months, and may be justly called wisdom and 
mind.'* This infinite factor which enters into the composition of 
the cosmos is controlled by the principle of measure so that 'the 
assertion that the mind orders all things is worthy of the aspect of 
the world, and of the sun and of the moon and of the whole circle 
of the heavens. ' 

In the 'Symposium' the supreme principle is revealed under the 
guise of beauty. The object of all love or impulse is the beautiful, 
and the object of the highest passion is absolute beauty, the prin- 
ciple of all concrete beauties. Beauty is the result and the condition 
of the harmonious arrangement of constituents. It is the source of 
the balancing influence of proportion ; it is the principle of harmony, 
of order, and is identical with the ideal good. 

In Plato's suggestion of a probable cosmological theory,* it is 
plainly evident that he is governed by the necessity of giving such 
an explanation of the origin and structure of the world as will 
primarily account for its organized character, for the adjustment 
of its parts to a consistent whole. This universe is constructed after 
the eternal, intelligible pattern. Harmony, beauty, order, law, must 
be predicated of it. Hence a 'world soul,' or supreme organizing 

* Books VI., VII. 
« * Philebus.' 

» Loo, oit, 

* *Tim8eus.* 
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principle, is the source of its origination. This is a world reason 
(vovs), and is cognizable to reason alone. As the human soul directs 
the movements of the body, so this world soul or reason controls all 
occurrence in the cosmos and is the final cause of its existence. 
Briefly, the intent of this cosmological theory is the expression of 
the intelligibility of the universe, of the fact that it presents fea- 
tures which manifest a general subjection to regulation. 

To recapitulate: While the Platonic dialogues present no at- 
tempt at a systematic world theory, the general theme of the doctrine 
of ideas, as indicated above, is the insistence upon the recognition 
of the universal prevalence of determination of all things, of the 
existence of principles regulating becoming or occurrence. These 
directing principles are intelligible and immutable, as distinguished 
from the sensible and alterable. They in turn are subordinate 
features of one supreme regulating principle. That is, the world 
must be affirmed a system, not a chaos; there is a controlling ele- 
ment, perceptible to reason alone, obtaining in the world of diversity, 
which renders it a unity, an organization. Since the nature of the 
sensible and changeable is entirely distinct from the immutable, this 
controlling principle in a sense appears to be outside the process it 
dominates. 

Aristotle, in his inquiry concerning the fundamental nature of 
reality, recognizes as the most apparent and immediate presentation 
of experience the perpetual change of sensible things. But reflec- 
tion can not pause at this incomplete analysis. Reality is not a 
series of unrelated particulars ; it is an organic unity in which indi- 
viduals function uniquely in the totality. **If there were nothing 
besides sensible things, there would be no principle (o-pxn), no order 
(rafts), no generation (ymo-ts), no celestial harmony.''^ Science is 
an indubitable possession and bears witness to the intelligible, sys- 
tematic character of the cosmos. To discover the ultimate condition 
of such an organic unity, to demonstrate the existence and nature 
of the permanently real (owia), which is implied in its structure, 
is the problem of the 'Metaphysics.' 

The primary reality (owia ) is always manifested in the concrete 
individual and constitutes its essential nature {t6 rC yv eTvai) , On 
the other hand, it must be emphasized that an adequate conception 
of the essential nature of a thing necessitates a transcendence of 
any particular embodiment, to the universal character manifested 
in a process (Kinyo-ts). Individuals are subject to production 
(ywo-ts) and annihilation (<l>dopd), and the essential nature of the 
individual can only be apprehended under genetic conditions. 

^ ' Metaphysics,' W. Christ, Ed., Book A, Chap. 10. 
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What, then, is generation and destruction, what are the character- 
istics of a process, are questions which must be considered. 

Every concrete individual is the result of a union of matter 
(vXiy) and form (c!8os). Matter, the sum of conditions necessary to 
the actuality of the individual, is indeterminate. Form (clSos) 
is that which defines the indeterminate matter (vXiy) and in com- 
bination with it results in the existence of the concrete individual 
(to avvoXov). All existence is necessarily individual. Neither mat- 
ter nor form can originate, nor can they cease to exist; the pre- 
existence of both is indispensable to the realization of the thing. 
It is the concrete individual ( to avyoKov) only, that which is com- 
posed of both, which can originate and perish. Now all change 
implies that which is the subject of change, that which subsists 
during diflferences, that which is permanent,— in a word, matter 
(vXiy). Matter is capable of being both of two contraries, but at 
different times. Thus we have attained the conception of the pri- 
mary real (ovaCa) as the essential nature {t6 ti §v cTvot) of the indi- 
vidual, which is only manifested in a process. It must be noted 
that while the essential nature {t6 tC r^v dvai ) is universal, it is 
embodied in the particular; while it is static, it is contained in the 
dynamic. 

Further, movement or change does not occur indiscriminately, 
but is characterized by certain limitations evinced in its operations. 
** Nothing, indeed, is moved by chance."^ .This is the import of the 
doctrine of potentiality (Swa/us) and actuality (ev^ycia), which is 
of fundamental significance in the apprehension of reality. Exist- 
ence may be either potential or actual. A thing is said to exist 
potentially, when upon the event of certain conditions its realization 
or actual existence wiU take place. Matter (vXiy) is potentiality 
(Swa/tts), since it is the condition of the actuality (cvcpycia) of a 
thing. It is indeterminate in so far as its potential existence may 
or may not be transformed into actual existence, but it is a deter- 
mining factor in limiting the nature of the actual in case of its 
realization. Thus, a seed is a plant in potentiality. For if the seed 
realizes its nature, that is, if appropriate conditions are forthcoming, 
the seed must develop into a plant and into nothing but a plant. 
The plant in relation to the seed, the potential (Swa/us), is actuality 
(^^^cia). It is evident that actuality (cv^ycia) must be prior to 
potentiality. For while the seed, from which the specific plant is 
produced, must have existed prior to this plant, there must have 
existed another plant prior to the existence of the seed, from which 
it was generated. Thus it is only in the case of the particular 
individual that the potential may be said to exist previously to 

^ hoc. cit., Book A, Chap. 6. 
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the actual. Generically, actuality (wpycia) must exist prior to 
potentiality (8wa/us), prior in every sense of the term, in time, in 
knowledge, and in essence (ovo-ia), for the actual must always define 
the merely potential. 

Aristotle has previously predicated the eternal character of move- 
ment, on the ground that if movement or change were not perpetual, 
something would have to be produced from nothing,— which is in- 
conceivable. Linked to the deduction of the eternal character of 
movement and a consequent of it, is the affirmation of the eternal 
character of time. 

With the establishment of the conception of reality as a per- 
petual process, Aristotle has arrived at the final and ultimate stage 
of the inquiry: What is the fundamental condition of such a 
process? What is the final cause of the world order? All move- 
ment and change imply that which is capable of originating move- 
ment, for if movement were not produced by something it would 
have to arise from nothing. This cause of movement must exist in 
operation (cvcpycia) ; for if it were merely capable of producing 
movement, but did not operate, it would not account for movement. 
It must not contain any potentiality (Swafws) in its nature; other- 
wise its operation would not necessarily be eternal. 'There must, 
therefore, be a principle, whose very nature (owia) is operation 
(ev^ycia),'^ and which must be without matter, since it is eternal. 
Thus far we have derived the existence of something which is moved, 
and something which is the cause of movement. But, ** Since there 
is something which is moved ( to kivov/xcvov) and something which pro- 
duces movement (roKtvow), there must be an intermediate term; 
that is, there is something which produces movement without itself 
being moved, something which is eternal, and both existence 
(owia) and operation (evcpycia)/'^ Aristotle's next consideration is 
the nature of this primary reality (owia), this eternal first mover, 
with the resulting conclusion that it is reason (voOs). That is, this 
unmoved mover operates in a manner similar to that in which the 
desirable and the intelligible cause movement, for that which is 
desired is always an intelligible object. Again, the desirable must 
be identified with the good, for we always desire a thing because it 
is good, and do not deem it good because we desire it. And the 
principle of will is, therefore, the good itself. Now, it is admitted 
that the best thing in the world is intelligence. The object of 
intelligence is the final cause, and this it is which is the cause of all 
movement and determines it as that which is loved. This mode of 
existence is life, * for the operation of intelligence is life and the first 

*' Metaphysics/ Book A, Chap. 6. 
' Loc, cit., Book A, Chap. 7. 
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reality {ovaia ) . ' The Deity is eternal life. Further, what must be the 
content of this divine thought? If this supreme intelligence (voiyo-ts) 
is the best thing, it can only have for its object the best; but the 
best is thought itself, therefore it must think itself. Its operation 
is the seizing of itself by itself (voi^crts voiyo-cws), self -contemplation. 

Thought and its object are identical. Nor can this object change, 
for, being the best, if it changed it would cease to be the best. It is 
therefore perpetual self-contemplation. This mode of life, which is 
the eternal possession of the divine reason, is only enjoyed by man 
in rare moments of speculative thinking. Since aU things in the 
universe exhibit a striving for realization, a tendency toward an 
end, in all things is this principle immanent, although in different 
degrees, varying from the lowest type of existence, that of inorganic 
being, through the intermediate phases of plant and animal life, 
reaching its culmination in the rational life of man and, peculiarly, 
in speculative thinking. 

The way in which the universe contains this principle is com- 
parable to the relation of a general to his army, or to the organiza- 
tion of a well-regulated household. The general is the cause of the 
order in the army, and the principle of organization is the condition 
of the regulation of the household. That is, the universe contains 
this principle as the cause or condition of its unification. For while 
all things in the universe exercise their distinctive functions, *all 
conspire to a unique result'^ The self-realization of the individual 
is identical with the process of the whole. 

Gathering up the results of the whole investigation, the essential 
points of interest to our study present themselves as follows : The 
preeminent category demanded in an adequate interpretation of the 
universe is that of a world reason (vovs), which is evoked to explain 
the regulated or controlled aspect of reality. The data which have 
led to this induction, also the particular factors which the argument 
finds to be involved in the category, may be briefly stated as follows : 
Starting with the admission that the paramount empirical fact of 
the universe is change, a subsequent observation compels the ac- 
knowledgment of the existence of order in variation, of organic 
connection between events. These two primary assumptions, change 
and characteristic alteration, or method, lead inevitably to the con- 
ception of reality as a perpetual process, an eternal activity. The 
question then resolves into: What is the fijial cause, the ultimate 
ground, of this determinate world movement? The inquiry dis- 
covers it to be : The continuous operation of a principle which, while 
itself static, controls dynamic nature. Its method of operating is 
similar to the mode in which the object of desire, the intelligible 

^Loc. cit., Book A, Chap. 10. 
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object, determines human action; it influences as a goal to be at- 
tained, as an end to be realized. It is not an entity coercing from 
without, but is contained in the movement, contained peculiarly as 
an end toward which it tends, as an attraction to which it is impelled, 
as a result for which it is making. Now all individual things mani- 
fest a tendency toward self-realization, and all are constituent 
elements of the world process. The whole is a unity of its move- 
ments. That is, the determining principle, the static, universal 
element of reality, is identical with the tendency toward self-realiza- 
tion essentially characterizing all particular existences. 

The metaphysics of the stoic philosophy proceeds from the thesis 
that reality is corporeal in nature and is limited to sensible existence. 
The corporeal must be defined with reference to a dynamic stand- 
point; force or tension (rovds) is its essential character. It presents 
a twofold aspect: the real is that which acts (to vovovv), and that 
which may be acted upon (to ird^ov). Corresponding to this double 
aspect of the corporeal there exists the difference of finer and coarser 
in its nature. The finer substance, called fire, ether, air, atmos- 
pheric current (urcOfui), is described as mind, soul, reason; and the 
coarser is termed matter. But the finer is conceived as everywhere 
interpenetrating the coarser, and hence ultimately must be viewed 
as identical with it; reason is in all things and inseparable from 
them. God is described as both the active force and the subject 
acted upon, or these looked upon in union with each other. 

The world must be considered as a series of events and their con- 
sequences bound together by an irresistible necessity, every occur- 
rence of which is in conformity with this necessary order. Hence, 
the original productive force is called a 'generative reason' (Xoyo? 
(TvepfmrtKos ) , for it contains within itself the ground of the develop- 
ment of the whole world into its ordered multiplicity. It is * a 
reasonable God or an artistic fire ( irvp rexyixov) , proceeding accord- 
ing to a certain method to the production of the world. '^ The fixed 
order which governs the course of events, or necessity, is denoted 
by the conception of destiny or fate (ctfuip/ici^). It must be ob- 
served that this necessity ruling all existence is no transcendental 
principle operating from without, but, consistent with the stoic 
materialism, is inseparable from the natural force and must be iden- 
tified with it. 

To account for this necessary character of the world movement, 
for the universal causal series of events, which maintains the ele- 
ments of the world in perfect balance, and is thus the ground of 
the whole order and unity, the conception of 'Providence' (vpovoui) 

^H. Diels, 'Doxographi Graeci,* Plac. 1. 7. 33, p. 305. 
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originated. The cause of this destined order is possessed of fore- 
sight of everything.^ That is, with the view to the end to be at- 
tained, Providence has foreseen and foreordained the whole process 
whose method is comprehended in the notion of destiny. 

The perfection of the world systiem is, according to stoicism, 
almost too obvious to be in need of supporting arguments. Among 
such, however, is included the acknowledged adaptation of life to 
environment. 

The summary of the position sketched above may be presented 
as follows: Stoicism maintains that the world must be described as 
a fixed order of events, the regulated character of which involves 
the existence of a guiding principle, whose divination of the end 
determines the character of the process. That is, supervening upon 
the conception of a definite movement of events, there is the concep- 
tion of foreordained control. We find no basis for this idea of 
predestination other than the existence of absolute order, perfection. 
A preview of the end is thought requisite to control. 

The period dominated mainly by scholastic philosophy had little 
need to occupy itself with inquiry into the nature of control. Since 
it was accepted as certain, upon aufliority superior to human reason, 
that the world was the creation of a divine spirit, its orderly struc- 
ture presented no problem. Since the ruler of the universe created 
and directed all things with the view to a particular end to be 
accomplished, logical effort was concerned chiefly with the task of 
making the facts of nature fit in this revealed truth, rather than 
with the search for truth itself. 

Conspicuously in the history of philosophy, Spinoza explicitly 
rejects final causes on the ground that they are inapplicable to 
reality. The philosophical fallacy of referring this category to 
the universe consists not merely in a failure to denote any ultimate 
feature of the world, but is in direct conflict with the fundamental 
position upon which an adequate construction must rest. 

In Part I. of the * Ethics'^ Spinoza has exposed at length the 
origin of this misconception and the ground of its falsity. This 
is effected with such force and simplicity that I venture to quote 
a major portion. He says: **A11 such opinions spring from the 
notion commonly entertained that all things in nature act as men 
themselves act, namely, with an end in view. It is accepted as 
certain that God himself directs all things to a definite goal. ..." 
As to the reason why men are so prone to adopt this opinion, he 
continues: **It ought to be universally admitted that all men are 

» Diog. L., VII., 149. 

' Appendix, translated by R. H. M. Elwes. 
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bom ignorant of the causes of things, that all have the desire to 
seek for what is useful to them, and that they are conscious of such 
desire. Herefrom it follows that men think themselves free inas- 
much as they are conscious of their volitions and desires and never 
even dream, in their ignorance, of the causes which have disposed 
them so to wish and desire. Secondly, that men do all things for 
an end, namely, for that which is useful to them, and which they 
seek. Thus it ctmies to pass that they only look for a knowledge 
of the final causes of events, and when these are learned, they are 
content as having no cause for further doubt. If they can not learn 
such causes from external sources, they are compelled to turn to 
considering themselves, and reflecting what end would have induced 
them personally to bring about the given event, and thus they neces- 
sarily judge other natures by their own. ... As they look upon 
things as means, they can not believe them to be self -created ; but 
judging from the means which they are accustomed to prepare for 
themselves, they are bound to believe in some ruler or rulers of the 
universe endowed with human freedom, who have arranged and 
adapted everything for human use . . . but in their endeavor to 
show that nature does nothing in vain, i. e,, nothing which is useless 
to man, they only seem to have demonstrated that nature, the gods, 
and men are all mad together.'' 

In essence this contention asserts in the first instance that the 
ascription of final causes to nature is an anthropomorphic procedure, 
a projection of human methods of activity to a field where no evi- 
dence for such methods exists. Moreover, this is not all. The 
source of this error is to be traced to a total misconception of the 
nature of human volition. For that which constitutes the determin- 
ing cause of actions is not a definite end, in the sense of an external 
goal, but directly the contrary is the case ; the controlling cause of 
action is embodied in the impulse which leads to the action. **By 
the end, for the sake of which we do something, I mean an impulse 
(appetitus).^^^ Now it is consciousness of this impulse, combined 
with ignorance of the efficient cause of action, which gives rise to 
the notion of freedom in the sense of determination by an inde- 
pendent end, by an extraneous agency. Hence the conclusion results 
that final cause reduces to 'nothing else but human desire, in so far 
as it is considered as the origin or cause of anything.** Therefore, 
in all departments of nature, human as well as non-human, final 
cause turns out to be a *mere human figment.' 

To disclose the ground for this conclusion, to comprehend the 
conception which must replace that of the traditional final cause — 

^ ' Ethics,' Part IV., Def . 7. 
* Loc, cit., Part IV., preface. 
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the opinion that the processes of nature are determined by an 
external agency acting according to a preconceived end— against 
which his polemic is directed, it is necessary to consider Spinoza's 
metaphysical theory. 

Efficient causality, universally predicable of things, is the initial 
presupposition upon which any attempt to comprehend the universe 
must take its point of departure. Organized knowledge exists, and 
implies the dependence of everything upon some other thing. In 
the adaptations of individual things to each other, expressed in the 
laws of nature, is presented evidence of such connection.^ This 
fundamental premise is expressed by Spinoza in the statement, 
** There is necessarily for each individual thing a cause why it should 
exist "^ While the key to the comprehension of this regulated 
character of events implied in universal efficient causation is dis- 
covered in the proposition, ** Nothing in the universe is contingent, 
but all things are conditioned to exist and operate in a particular 
manner by the necessity of the divine nature." » 

That is, this determination of things can only be understood on 
the supposition of the world as a unitary system the elements of 
which contribute to and are dominated by the nature of the whole, 
'the necessity of the divine nature.' The individual elements, being 
determined by other elements, are finite. The whole, that which 
can have no external determination, is independent. Hence the 
significance of 'substance' or God to account for this unity, the 
whole. **By substance I mean that which is in itself and is con- 
ceived through itself; in other words, that of which a conception 
can be formed independently of any other conception."^ With this 
conception of substance established, the regulated character of events 
is to be comprehended when they are conceived as following from 
the nature of the whole by an inevitable or 'geometrical necessity.' 
In Spinoza's terminology, ** Individual things are nothing but modi- 
fications of the attributes of God or modes by which the attributes 
of God are expressed in a fixed and definite manner."* 

But this whole, this unity, is a whole of constituent parts. The 
controlling principle of events is not an extraneous agency super- 
posed upon them, but has its being immanent in the individual 
things. Moreover, according to Spinoza it is this very factor which 
constitutes the essential nature of an individual thing. Every indi- 
vidual thing is composed of two elements ; of the finite or conditioned 

> Letter XXXII., Van Vloten and Land, Ed. 
« ' Ethics,' Part I., Prop. VIII., Def . 3. 
' Loc. cit., Part I., Prop. XXIX. 

* Loo. oit., Def. 3. 

* Loo. cit., Part I., Prop. XXII., Cor. 
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and of the necessary, eternal (out of time relations). In so far as 
it is individual and a member of the temporal series, it is determined 
by other individuals (by transient causes). Everything, in so far 
as its essence is concerned, is eternal, expressive of its universal 
nature, its immanence in the whole. 

This essential, universal, static nature of a thing is expressed in 
the conatus or tendency to persist in existence. For it must be 
granted that all things manifest this striving for self -maintenance, 
this principle of inertia. ** Everything, in so far as it is in itself, 
endeavors to persist in its own being. "^ 

'*The endeavor or tendency {coruxtiis) wherewith everything en- 
deavors to persist in its own being is nothing else but the actual 
essence of the thing in question.''^ When evinced in man the 
conatus or tendency toward self-realization embraces all forms of 
human effort and is called impulse (appetitus). ** Desire {cupid- 
itas) is merely impulse (appetitus) accompanied by the conscious- 
ness thereof."' 

Thus it is shown that the determinate aspect of the world is the 
result of, or rather is identical with, that characteristic of all things 
which is designated a tendency toward self -maintenance, self-realiza- 
tion. This it is which constitutes the static element in the temporal, 
finite order. This it is the function of reason to perceive, while to 
imagination is allotted the perception of things in their spatial and 
temporal relations. 

Now have we arrived at the conception which must replace the 
rejected final cause, whose inconsistency with this interpretation of 
reality is clearly apparent. 

Recapitulation. The presupposition of a dynamic world de- 
scribed by efficient causality necessitates for its ultimate compre- 
hension the determination of aU events or objects. The guiding 
principle of the cosmos is evinced in all things as a tendency toward 
an end. The end can not be conceived as an external goal, but must 
be characterized a self-realization. Otherwise expressed— there is 
in everything that which makes for what is beyond itself, but is 
intended, or to an extent involved, in its present existence. It is 
this immanent direction of change, this static element in all the 
variety of events, which lies at the basis of the controlled aspect of 
nature. 

To Leibniz, imbued as he was with the results of modem scien- 
tific investigation, the fundamental philosophical problem presents 

^Loc. cit., Part III., Prop. VI. 

'Loc. cit,, Part III., Prop. VII. 

* Loc, cit,, Part III., Prop. IX., note. 
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it«elf as the necessity for showing that the mechanical conception of 
cosmic processes requires for its ultimate comprehension the teleo- 
logical view of nature. BeaBon can recognize no infringement upon 
the universal application of the mechanical theory in the perceptible 
world, the world of matter and motion, in which the actions and 
reactions of things permit formulation. But the order of events 
so described is not ultimately apprehended. The mechanical con- 
ception of nature is not self-explaining, but demands for its com- 
pletion a further interpretation. Thus Leibniz asserts that he has 
found the means of harmonizing the opposition of mechanical and 
metaphysical systems in his discovery *that in the phenomena of 
nature everything happens mechanically but at the same time meta- 
physically, but that the source of the mechanical is in the meta- 
physical. ' 

The perceptible world must be regarded as a phenomenal world, 
whose inner content and real nature must be conceived as force, 
activity, life. The dynamic, as contrasted with the static, given in 
physical description, constitutes the essential nature of things. And 
the doctrine of the 'monads,' which Leibniz has advanced to the 
end of disclosing the ultimate ground of the phenomenal world, 
is a theory of force, activity. In anticipation of the theory, we 
may note that the notion of 'force,' 'activity' as employed by 
Leibniz is equivalent to self-originated change, and that in essence 
the monadology may be interpreted as a theory of regulated move- 
ment or change. To make good this position we must have recourse 
to the doctrine in some detail. 

The ultimate elements of things, or simple substances, are units 
of force to which extension does not pertain. These forces or 
'monads' are the real atoms of nature, and are original and inde- 
structible.^ Every monad is an individual, is distinct from all 
others, and is incapable of being influenced by anything extraneous,* 
'for the monads have no windows through which anything could 
come in or go out.' Extended bodies are the phenomenal effects 
produced by aggregates of monads; only the effects of force are 
perceptible. Now all created beings, and consequently the monads, 
are by their very nature subject to continuous change.' But in 
addition to the fact of change, there is a method of change, that is, 
a principle controlling the series of occurrences.* This is the signif- 
icance of denoting the monads as characterized by 'perception' and 
'appetition.' 

* ' Monadology,' § 1-7. 
'Loo. oit., §2-9. 
■ Loo. oit., § 16. 
*Loo. oit., § 12. 
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For change is such that it involves an unchanging element, a 
static factor. There is a principle of unity, of connection, in the 
plurality of states or representations of the monads which consti- 
tutes it one monad. Hence force, or the intensive nature of things, 
manifests itself in 'perception.' **The passing condition which in- 
volves and represents a multiplicity in the unity or in the simple 
substance is nothing but what is called 'perception.' ''^ This unify- 
ing principle is also designated * representation, ' it is an ideal concep- 
tion; that is, it is no phenomenon divulged in the material, per- 
ceptible world as such, but rather constitutes an intelligible prin- 
ciple. Thus every monad at every state contains the whole world 
in the sense that it 'mirrors the world.' 

Further, the principle of change is determined in its operations. 
There is a particular order in the succession of states of the monad. 
Force is evinced in * appetition, ' 'desire.' "The activity of the in- 
ternal principle which produces change or passage from one percep- 
tion to another may be called appetition. "^ Now this determining 
principle is spontaneous, for the monads can not be aflfected from 
without. ''Each carries in itself the law of the continuation of the 
series of its operations."' This self -active principle is evinced as a 
tendency to pass from one state or representation to another, and 
this tendency is directed toward the self-development of each monad. 
But Leibniz must account this controlling principle in each monad 
as one principle in all nature. So each monad is potentially the 
whole universe and its process of unfolding its inner nature is iden- 
tical with the process of realizing the universe. Appetition ex- 
presses this tendency to self-realization. Since each monad repre- 
sents the same universe, its differentiation is due to the fact that 
it is a particular phase of representation, a particular point of view ; 
that is to say, it is a certain degree of intensity of the world force. 

But by definition the monads exclude mutual influence. How- 
ever, the material world to be interpreted is a realm where recip- 
rocal interaction is the law, and there must be a unity as the 
ground of the whole. Confronted with the problem of explaining 
the correspondence in the functions of the monads, the problem of 
accounting for the whole from the standpoint of the individual, 
Leibniz resorts to the further hypothesis of a 'preestablished 
harmony.' Each monad has been so determined originally that 
spontaneous activity bears the character of a part in a whole. Its 
natural and independent development appears to be that of an 
element in a system. The final cause or origin of this relation of 

* Loc. cit., § 14. 

* Loo, oit., § 15. 

» Letter to Arnauld, 1690, Erdmann Ed., p. 107. 
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preestablished harmony is an uncreated substance, a central monad 
or God. **God, alone, is the primary unity or original simple sub- 
stance of which all created or derivative monads are products.*'^ 

Prom the above sketch, we conclude that the import of Leibniz's 
teleological conception may be summarized as follows: The me- 
chanical theory of the world demands for its ultimate interpretation 
the conception of reality as a process, a specific activity, a controlled 
change. The determination of the course of events is inherent in 
the constituent elements ; it is manifested as a tendency in all things 
toward a result. The description of the method of occurrence as 
a self-development of things, as an unfolding of a specific content, 
is a mode of expressing this tendency or determinate variation. 
The function of the doctrine of preestablished harmony is the estab- 
lishment of the identity between the cosmic principle and the self- 
determination of individual things. 

With the theory of Leibniz we must conclude our investigation 
of the cosmological conception, since with this system terminates 
any extensive interest in metaphysical inquiry. Henceforward 
philosophical effort is influenced by the problem of method, and the 
question of cosmical control is either totally abandoned or relegated 
to a minor position in systematic thought. 

A review of the various cosmological conceptions of control which 
have been presented discloses certain salient points of agreement- 
The two primary assumptions from which all the theories take their 
point of departure are, first, the fact of a dynamic world and,, 
secondly, a feature which is not so readily apparent to observation 
and which in the earlier theories is indefinitely designated as order, 
regularity, harmony, etc., while in the modern accounts it is more 
precisely described in terms of efficient causality or of the mechanical 
theory. To explain this characteristic of the world change it is 
deemed necessary to conceive nature a course of events which is de- 
termined, in a word, a process. The requirements of logic demand 
that the controlling principle be contained immanently in the series 
of occurrences which it influences. It is a universal in the particular 
elements, a static existence in the dynamic flux. In the doctrines of 
Aristotle, Spinoza and Leibniz (most thoroughly of Spinoza) there 
is exposed the mode in which this principle exists as a factor 
immanent in the world it constitutes a process. In all individuals 
is it manifested as a tendency to something beyond immediate exist- 

* ' Monadology/ § 47. 
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ence, and by virtue of this relation effecting conservation gives to 
what would otherwise be discrete happenings the character of results. 
On the other hand, there is discovered the view, peculiar to cer- 
tain theories (Platonism, stoicism, scholasticism), which locates the 
source of cosmic control in an external principle. In stoicism and 
scholasticism this foreign agency operates by means of a precon- 
ceived end. The justification for this opinion has been discussed. 



CHAPTER II 



EPISTEMOLOGIGAL 



Beginning with Locke, with whom the central interest of phi- 
losophy is transferred to epistemology, conceptions of control assume 
a different status. Now metaphysics as the field for the solution of 
philosophical problems is abandoned. A theory of knowledge is the 
only road to the desired goal. If thought would be purged of the 
inconsistencies with which it had been permeated during the domin- 
ion of scholasticism, a new method of procedure must be followed. 
An inquiry into the possibilities and limitations of knowledge must 
prelude a search for truth. With the rise of epistemology and its 
fundamental assumption of dual existences, there emerges the prob- 
lem of explaining the principle of connection at the ground of the 
world order from this altered standpoint. With experience and 
knowledge conceived as a relation of some sort between a psycho- 
logical or mental existence on the one hand and an objective or cos- 
mic reality on the other, there is introduced the question as to the 
locus of the unifying principle and its consequent characteristics. 
If all knowledge is ultimately derived from sensations, and if sensa- 
tions as the merely particular are incapable of supplying the prin- 
ciple of connection involved in the complexities of knowledge, then 
mind, a subjective activity, must in some way be the source of the 
synthesis. Thus in the theories of Locke, Berkeley, Hume and 
Kant, in varying degrees and modes mind is held to furnish the 
principle of control underlying the world system. For without this 
principle the world would have to be conceived a chaos. 

On the other hand, these writers also display an interest in the 
teleological conception of nature. But having placed control in 
epistemology, they were compelled, in the consideration of design in 
nature, to resort to speculative accounts. 

Locke's position with respect to the source of unification is in- 
defijiite. Starting from the initial presupposition that the objects of 
knowledge are confined to ideas, and further that all ideas are trace- 
able to sensations which in their first appearance are separate or 
detached, Locke vibrates between an internal and external principle 
as the origin of their combination into the complexities of knowl- 
edge. Now the source of synthesis is attributed to the operation of 
a subjective activity, mind. Knowledge is defined as *the perception 

10 
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of the connection and agreement or disagreement of any of our 
ideas. *^ Again, the principle of combination is referred to an ex- 
traneous, metaphysical source variously denoted as substance, the 
Deity, nature, when knowledge is asserted to be dependent upon the 
agreement of ideas with 'things without the mind.'* But the in- 
terpretation which influenced the development of thought imme- 
diately after Locke is the doctrine that the subjective activity origi- 
nates the arrangements of knowledge out of sense-derived ideas. 

When Locke comes to account for the purposeful aspect of 
nature, his position is a reconciliation of reason and theology and 
inclines to the deistic conception of God and what is known as the 
physico-theological argument or the argument from design. This 
view maintains that there is a mind outside of nature, an intelligence 
and will directing it according to a preconceived plan. According 
to Locke, the existence of Gfod, a supreme will and intelligence, is an 
inference based upon the nature of the world and of ourselves. Of 
our own existence we have an intuitive knowledge, and of things a 
sensible knowledge. Locke accepts without question the order and 
regularity apparent in the world, and on the basis of the contingency 
of our own existence infers the existence of God. Thus, the argu- 
ment runs: Since our own minds are dependent and not self -pro- 
duced, and also since the cause of all things can not be lacking in any 
existing quality, this supreme cause or God must be of our own 
nature, mind and will. As to just what the significance of mind is, 
Locke is not clear; what is made evident is that it is a notion sub- 
jectively derived and then assumed to account for the regulated 
character of external nature. 

Berkeley, developing to a further stage Locke's thesis that all 
knowledge is limited to ideas derived from experience, discards sub- 
stance, which Locke had retained as the material substratum of 
ideas, and with it any objective principle of connection. For we 
possess no idea of unity, but only a 'notion' of the same, hence there 
can be no external reality corresponding to it. The corporeal world 
is in this way reduced to a system of ideas, and hence for Berkeley 
the problem of its purposive character presents no difficulties. This 
system of ideas constitutes a cosmos. There is change and there is 
order of succession in the change. Since it is obvious that our own 
minds or wills do not control these ideas, Berkeley proceeds to infer 
the existence of an incorporeal cause or spirit as the author of the 
world harmony. What are known as laws of nature are really laws 
of this spirit. This notion of a supreme mind is based upon the 

* ' Essay,' Book IV., Chap. I., Sec. 2. 
^Loo, dt,, Book IV. 
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doctrine of a subjective agent, a spiritual entity in which ideas in- 
here, which Berkeley had retained when rejecting a corporeal sub- 
stance. 

Hume, carrying to its logical outcome the thesis that all ideas are 
ultimately traceable to sense impressions, finds that upon this basis 
there can exist no formative principle of events, no essential unity, 
no real knowledge beyond immediate sensations and the memory of 
these. 

After banishing Locke's material substance, Berkeley had still 
held to a substantial, spiritual entity. Advancing a step farther 
along the same line, Hume shows that the existence of mind, a sub- 
stantial unity, is an untenable hypothesis. For no impression from 
which this idea arises can be discovered; analysis discloses what is 
designated as mind to be a mere 'bundle of perceptions,' with no 
principle of connection to constitute a unity. Similarly, necessary 
connection as an essential constituent of the law of causality turns 
out upon examination to be a mere figment of the imagination, a 
gratuitous construction, with no basis in reality. Experience prer 
sents elements in contiguity and succession, but perception reveals 
no idea of any necessary connection. With the abolishment of any 
essential synthesis of the contents of ideas, or the objects of knowl- 
edge, Hume is compelled to seek elsewhere for the explanation of 
what must be accorded complexities of our experiences and the 
apparent order and uniformity of nature. For reflection can not 
conceive experience as a chaotic jumble of elements or as an indis- 
criminate sequence of events. 

This explanation of the unity prevailing in the practical world 
is gained by reference to the psychological processes of association 
and habit. In the case of the law of causality, repetitions of 
sequences give rise to the feeling of necessity that upon the appear- 
ance of one event a particular successor will follow. Thus necessity 
reduces to a habit of human nature, a tendency of the mind to pass 
from one event to another, but indicates no connection between the 
events themselves. It is a relation between ideas as psychical exist- 
ences, not as contents or objects of knowledge. No real consequence 
can be demonstrated; arbitrary sequence is all that can be asserted. 
Hume stops with this negative conclusion ; an inquiry into the logical 
ground of this belief in necessity does not suggest itself. 

With respect to the teleological conception of nature, Hume dis- 
cards the compromise between science and religion as effected by 
Locke and Berkeley. From the standpoint of an empirical epis- 
temology the argument for design can not be maintained on rational 
grounds. The assertion of the absolute order and harmony of the 
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world is unwarranted by the facts of experience. Apart from 
strictly rational considerations Hume does find that the view of a 
supreme force regulating the events of the world appears to be 
pertinent to nature. 

Kant's position is fundamentally influenced by the acceptance of 
the two-world theory of experience, although its form is an essential 
modification of any hitherto expounded. In accordance with Hume 
there is the initial assumption of an external reality presented 
through the medium of sensation. But Hume's consequent conclu- 
sion, the ultimate reduction of all knowledge to the passive flux of 
isolated sense impressions, can not be accepted. Our experience of 
objects is an indubitable fact, knowledge exists, science exists. 
Necessary connection, principles of unification, synthetic processes, 
not only do take place, but miist be operative, since they constitute 
the very conditions of knowledge. Without a formative principle 
no object of knowledge would be possible. Since this synthesis, 
which must be accorded universal and necessary, is incapable of 
being derived from sensation, marked as this is with particularity and 
contingency, Kant concludes that it must be referred to the activity 
of an internal subjective element, mind. 

External reality in itself can never be an object of knowledge. 
The oflBce of sensation is limited to furnishing the stimulus which 
excites the formative activity. That is, by means of sensations is 
presented the raw material, absolutely unformed, upon which the 
shaping process operates, and wanting which it can not be effect- 
ive. Even to recognize a sensation as such involves relationship, 
synthesis. To determine the various modes of synthesis which con- 
stitute the objects of experience and which are the preconditions of 
all science is the task of the * Critique of Pure Reason. ' 

The primary, general conditions of any object at all are the 
forms of intuition, space and time. These are the pure forms of 
perception, the manner in which the theoretical reason operates to 
combine the manifold of sensation into perceptions. 

But nature is not a mere aggregate of perceptions. The existence 
of any particular object as well as the relation of objects with each 
other involves a further stage of synthesis. Mere flux, alternations 
of sensations, could never result in an object or knowledge. For 
these particulars to be held together, an abiding element is required, 
a principle of connection, an intelligence. This it is which con- 
stitutes the *ego,' 'the transcendental unity of apperception,' 'the 
self.' That faculty whereby the creative activity combines the 
elements of perception into the complexities of the world of experi- 
ences is termed the 'understanding.' The 'pure understanding' sup- 
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plies the concepts which are at the basis of those relations of objects 
described in physical science, the concepts which underlie the system 
of the world. Thus it may be said the 'understanding prescribes 
laws to nature. ' The objective world of experience is a phenomenal 
world, a construction of the theoretical reason. 

In agreement with Hume, Eant denies the conception of design 
as a principle implied in the constitution of nature. On theoretical 
grounds the validity of the deistic conception is incapable of being 
established upon the basis of the nature of this objective world. 
But as a regulative conception, as a principle of the reflective 
reason, Eant finds the teleological conception useful and justifiable. 
That is, it is a way of considering things which the mind finds 
indispensable to a complete interpretation of the world. To under- 
stand nature, our intelligence must view it as if it were regulated 
by design. Thus the conception has its existence only in the mind, 
it is subjective in the Kantian sense. 

From the consideration of this position it is apparent that if we 
would determine what must be regarded as rationally valid in the 
teleological conception, or what in the Kantian philosophy must be 
deemed a principle of the constitutive reason, the query which will 
guide us resolves itself into. What are those features inherent in the 
objective world (objective in the Kantian sense) which permit and 
compel this way of viewing things if they would be comprehended ? 

In the 'Critique of Judgment' Kant analyzes the concept of pur- 
pose to some extent, and marks the distinction between Zweck (end) 
and Zteeckmdssigkeit (adaptation to end, or purpose). Zweck 
(end) is a conception which contains the ground of the activity of 
an object. ^^ Ztveckmdssigkeit (purpose) is the agreement of a thing 
with a character which is only possible in accordance with ends." 

Kant suggests that it is analogy with our own psychological ac- 
tivity which lies at the basis of the conception. Now, in two in- 
jstances is there presented this characteristic which must be regarded 
as purposive; in the unity and uniformity of the world, and in 
organic beings. 

In order that the world may be known, in order that scientific 
research may proceed, it is necessary to conceive nature 'as if a 
reason were at the basis of the unity in multiplicity manifested in 
her empirical laws.'* That is, an activity analogous to human 
<5ausality is postulated to render intelligible the fact of control which 
is implied in the view that the world is a systematic unity. 

Again, organic activity must be regarded as regulated with ref er- 
•ence to ends since the parts and the whole in organic beings can 

* ' Critique of Judgment.' 
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not be understood independently of each other. The production of 
the whole organism is determined by the parts and, conversely, the 
production of the parts is influenced by each other and by the whole. 
This reciprocal determination, Kant holds, is rendered comprehen- 
sible only on the supposition of an intelligence which acts as if it had 
a purpose in view. 

Consideration of both these instances of purposiveness, the unity 
of the cosmos and organic products, leads us to conclude that that 
characteristic which is allowed to be an essential element of the ob- 
jective world, and which the subjective conception is evoked to 
explain, is a connection of dependence among elements, such a 
relation of particulars as is conducive to a definite result. What 
the position further maintains is, that to comprehend this fact it 
is requisite to entertain a conception analogous to psychological 
activity, that is, a determination by means of a preconceived idea. 
It is this opinion which has led Kant to designate the conception of 
purpose, as applied to the world, subjective. What the above 
analysis of purpose has warranted us in retaining as an essential 
trait of the world is the fact of control as a specific relation between 
events, which relation is the ground of its systematic nature. It 
must be remembered, however, that the objective world according 
to Kant is really a subjective construction, hence this determining 
element in nature in the last instance is the work of mind. 

The post-Kantian idealistic movement, developed in the systems 
of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, destroyed the transcendent cosmic 
reality which Kant had maintained as the cause of sensations, the 
unknown matter which was indispensable to the exercise of the 
activity of reason. Hence the entire phenomenal world is referred 
to consciousness or reason, either as its creation or as existence iden- 
tical with it, according to the particular view of consciousness enter- 
tained. In the philosophy of Fichte, the transcendent absolute ego 
determines itself in its unconscious creation of the non-ego or ex- 
ternal object. Control of the object becomes a determination of 
self. Schelling conceives both ego and non-ego, mind and nature, 
to be the product of a superior, mysterious transcendent principle, 
the identity of contraries. Finally, as a last phase of this movement, 
Hegel asserts that neither mind nor matter is transcendent ; both are 
simply successive stages in the one process of reality. The world 
of experience is just this evolution of consciousness; reason is 
developing reality. Consciousness, however, is not identical with 
any human faculty, as Kant had asserted it to be, but constitutes the 
law of all being. It is the same principle which legislates in both 
nature and mind, although conscious of itself in the latter. Thus 
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does the principle of order become the ground of the objective, the 
external, which it determines ; and its operation is the afSrmation of 
the other and the subsequent control of it by the inclusion of its 
product within itself. 

Coming down to the present-day philosophical movement known 
as pragmatism, we find a fundamental importance attached to the 
notion of control. This theory advances upon the presupposition 
that reality must be identified with experience, and that experience 
is dynamic and continuous in its movement. Moreover, the experi- 
ence process is not adequately described as a mere flux of the given, 
an aggregate of successive events, a conjunction of accidentals. The 
movement is an evolution, each event is a stage in a process, one 
occurrence is the outcome of another; that is, determination and 
restraint are essential characteristics of it. The urgency of recog- 
nizing and accounting for control is manifested in the fact that it 
has given rise to one of the main problems of pragmatic epistemology, 
namely, to explain the determination in an experience process with- 
out recourse to any principle extraneous to that process. Direction 
of the experience movement is predicated, and the element which 
exercises this guiding function must, according to the basal assump- 
tions, be wholly immanent. Thus experience is conceived to be a 
self-evolving process, a ^e^-maintaining activity, and the controlling 
factor must be sought within these limits. Now, that element which 
guides activities without going beyond the boundaries of experience 
is, according to pragmatism, knowledge. Hence knowledge is essen- 
tially an instrument, an instrument of control whose oflSce is the 
directing of the movements of experience in so far as these are 
other than accidental. Thought is one among other functions of 
experience and exhibits its peculiar nature in determining the other 
characteristics. It follows as a consequence of this doctrine, that 
irrespective of a life process control is meaningless. 

In order to determine the significance of control in this theory, 
to discover just how thought operates as control, let us examine the 
pragmatic account of knowledge. 

It is maintained that since knowledge is essentially instrumental, 
a function in the process of experience, the consideration of its 
genesis and consequence is imperative for its comprehension. 
Thought always arises in a situation which may be described as 
unsatisfactory, the elements of which are in tension one with another. 
In order that activity may proceed, a reorganization is demanded. 
To meet this want the idea arises as an interpretation of the dis- 
crepant situation, as a defining of the incompatible elements. Now 
it is the very essence of such interpretation to lead to a harmonious 
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or unified experience. For in making explicit the end which must 
be attained if activity is to go on, there is involved at the same 
time the tendency toward the realization of the goal conceived, the 
directing of activity to its achievement/ 

Thus we obtain the thesis that the idea, being primarily a plan 
of action or purpose, controls movement, in its quality of reference 
to an end. The idea as purpose is coincident with the tendency 
toward a specific future experience or event, as contrasted with a 
mere happening. Control, then, reduces to a relation between two 
events of experience such that one (the idea) brings about the 
existence of the other (a fulfillment). 

In this description of the thought function it appears that there 
are two determining circumstances exclusive of knowledge. The 
idea itself is somehow conditioned by the antecedent biological situa- 
tion, and the experience, which is the outcome of the purpose, is 
likewise dependent upon some additional fact not contained in the 
idea. **The conditions out of which the idea as purpose arises 
determine also the fulfillment possible.*' That is, the idea implies a 
jprior fact, transcendent of experience, by virtue of which its 
character is determined. And again, the idea, arising in this man- 
ner, is only determinative, and constitutes a knowledge if it issues 
in a completing, satisfying experience. For the objective is such 
by virtue of the fact that it controls. Now if this resulting situation 
is not wholly dependent for its character upon the idea, it is 
obviously influenced by a factor independent of experience. Since 
it is only upon the actual occurrence of the anticipated event that 
the idea is said to be effective, it seems that knowledge as control is 
itself influenced by some extraneous element. Just what part this 
influence plays, its relation to knowledge as control, or the expres- 
sion of any implications it may contain, must be deferred to a later 
stage of this discussion. 

The general account of the thought process sketched above em- 
braces all varieties of knowledge, both the critical or scientific and 
the barely cognitive processes. Since the more involved operations 
may include and emphasize features which are lacking in the simpler 
cases, it would facilitate the attempt to reveal the essential character 
of control as exercised in knowledge if attention were confined to 
the type in which the least possible degree of complexity existed. 
Subsequent consideration of the more involved operations would 
disclose any additional characteristics introduced. 

In a recent article by Professor Dewey there is presented an 
analytic description of a knowledge as such.^ In this account the 

* Gathered from * Studies in logical Theory/ John Dewey. 

« * The Experimental Theory of Knowledge,' Mind, N. S., Vol. XV., No. 59. 
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distinction between a cogmtive and a cagnitional experience is 
emphasized and their differentiae exposed. 

That which is denominated a cognitive thing is the simplest type 
of a knowledge. Let us consider the concrete case cited in illustra- 
tion of a cognitive experience: a smell which leads to action, the 
plucking of a rose. The experience which designates this sequence 
of events an evolution, the final act a result of the first occurrence, 
is a cognitive experience. Meaning, 'intellectual force and function' 
are attributed to the smell by virtue of its relation to the subsequent 
event, the presence of the fiower. The smell means the fiower. Now 
it is important to lay stress upon the fact that it is only retro- 
spectively or db extra that meaning or purpose is attributed to the 
smell. The smell in its original existence was not experienced as a 
smell, was not an idea, but mere fact. The idea knows the smell 
as smell because it is related to some other thing, the fiower. With 
this description in mind, our problem takes the form of determining 
the locus of the controlling principle in experience, of discovering in 
just what the directing function inheres. Undoubtedly it is the 
cognitive experience (the retrospective experience) which affirms 
the determining relation between the two elements, the smell mean- 
ing the rose. But does it not make this assertion, is it not a knowl- 
edge, because of its recognition of a transitional experience inde- 
pendent of the knowledge of it? The controlling element, then, 
must reside in the immediate transitional experience, the connecting 
link between the elements, and not in the cognitive experience. 
Knowledge appears to be grounded in control, in the relation, rather 
than control in knowledge. 

Up to this point, then, we find that there is no question of 
thought as control. The instrumental function of knowledge is 
yet to be evinced. To revert to the illustration : the smell recurring 
may consciously intend the flower, may 'mean to mean' a certain 
terminating experience. This 'cognitional experience is contempo- 
raneously aware of meaning something beyond itself; it sets up an 
ideal to be realized. That the meaning so intended is actually 
effective can only be aflBrmed after the resulting experience has 
verified it. When so validated the idea is held to be true. Accord- 
ing to the experimental theory, a true idea is one whose conscious 
intention has been found to terminate in realization. Our query now 
becomes, Just where does the transformatory or reconstructive func- 
tion of thought enter in this second type of a knowledge? The 
answer is, In its capacity for supplying meanings which may be 
purposeful. This it is able to do because of its predication of deter- 
minations which have been operative, i, e,, because of a previous 
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cognitive experience. Knowledge serves to lend direction to the 
process of experience in so far as it enters into the intentional pur- 
pose or meaning. The content of a cognitive experience may be 
made, consciously made, the incitement to action, and is thereby 
instrumental in determining experience to the extent that it is 
capable of expressing ideas which will operate; and to just this 
degree is experience *a consciously effected evolution.' That an 
intended purpose will be effective can never be a matter of certainty ; 
probability, in varying degrees, is the utmost which can be legiti- 
mately affirmed. 

As a result of this analysis, it appears that knowledge as a 
knowledge never directly controls experience. An idea in function- 
ing presents no elements which can be distinguished from determina- 
tion in experience, which was unaccompanied by any awareness of 
its constraining nature. As an impulse to a specific action the idea 
regulates that movement in a manner similar to that of any non- 
logical impulse. In a secondary sense knowledge may be said to 
be determinative in so far as it indirectly influences a future impetus 
to action, by reason of its capacity for supplying the content of ideas 
and thus modifying impulse. That is, knowledge controls in so 
far as it reflects and harmonizes with a transcendent determination. 
Experience is a self-dei^rmined process to the extent that there is 
a recognition and utilization of an extraneous control. 



CHAPTER III 



BIOLOOICALi 



In times past and present theories of vitalism have been and are 
asserted which claim to account for certain peculiarities of the 
organic world which are incapable of explanation by mechanical 
principles. While the formulations of the theory have undergone 
modifications with the development of biological science, the logic of 
the argument remains generally the same. Thus in earlier times 
a special vital force was presupposed to account for such features 
as the orderly structure of the living organism, the process of 
development and the adaptation of organ to function. This specific 
energy constituted something supermechanical in nature, not sub- 
ject to the laws of matter and motion, and, according to certain 
formulations, accomplished its work through a preconceived ideal. 

But vitalistic theories, both those which have ceased to attribute 
a human intelligence to the extramechanical agent and the earlier 
formulations, are prone to be stigmatized as unscientific. What, 
then, is the ground of those objections which regard such reasoning 
as a false step in scientific procedure? The import of these criti- 
cisms, I take it, may be stated as follows : Vitalism must of necessity 
be worthless as a means of explanation since its method of procedure 
contains within it an inherent inconsistency. With the exposure of 
this inconsistency, vitalism as a scientific theory falls to the ground. 
It is due to a failure to appreciate the significance of mechanical 
explanation. Let it be granted for the sake of argument that there 
are distinguishing organic features, such as, for instance, the har- 
monious functioning of the organism. What vitalism presupposes 
in this case is an entity to account for such an arrangement of the 
material constituents as induced such a result. That is, in lieu of 
the forces which describe physicochemical processes, it asserts a prin- 
ciple which it holds to be specifically different, but which actually 
is assumed for the purpose of exercising the same function. Thus 
vitalism, in so far as it is explanation, resolves into mechanical 
explanation, and as such ceases to merit attention as a different 
method of interpretation, but must stand its ground similarly with 
any scientific hypothesis. 

However, if vitalism proves superfluous as a method of explana- 
tion, it may contribute something of value if it calls attention to what 
have been considered those distinguishing features of living things 
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which have suggested the need of explanation specifically different 
from that obtaining in non-vital nature. If the development of bio- 
logical science, with its increased accuracy in the description of vital 
processes, has tended to remove the ground for the assertion of 
peculiar vital characters, yet the investigation of them is of service 
in the present study since it has been conducive to the analysis of 
those features which they were invoked to explain. 

Thus, it is the contention of a modem vitalist^ that the creative 
synthesis of the organism, its harmonious functioning, is a unique 
attribute of living nature, in that it implies the possession of quali- 
ties by the whole which the parts do not display. The objector 
opposes, and we must add justifiably so, that this constitutes no cri- 
terion of difference between the two realms of nature. Every com- 
plex, inorganic as well as organic, possesses qualities which are 
wanting in its constituent elements. The attributes of water are 
essentially different from those of hydrogen and oxygen. 

The subject of development may detain us somewhat longer, not 
because it requires an extramechanical entity to render it compre- 
hensible, but because it has not so readily been paralleled in physico- 
chemical description. A recent statement of an opinion of the gen- 
eral drift of research with respect to this subject may help to dis- 
close the nature of those facts of which theories of development must 
take account. To quote: **The germ consists of two elements, one 
of which undergoes a development that is essentially epigenetic, 
while the other represents an original controlling and determining 
element. The first is represented by the protoplasm of the egg. 
The second is the nucleus, which, as I have attempted to show, must 
apparently be conceived as a kind of microcosm or original preforma- 
tion consisting of elements which correspond, each for each, to 
particular facts of characters of the future organism."^ 

We are not here concerned with the problem as to whether epi- 
genesis or preformation or both be the proper explanation of develop- 
ment. What is to be observed is, that all the theories are advanced 
to account for a particular series of events, such a series as must be 
described as a process of development. That is, these theories indi- 
cate the necessity of explaining mechanically (i, e,, in terms of 
matter and motion) what must otherwise be conceived as a process 
controlled and determined. The future organism is somehow the 
resultant of original elements. There is an identical factor in the 
individual stages which constitutes them a connected series. Should 
development take place by the addition of parts (epigenesis), yet 
each stage of growth is not merely new, not absolutely unrelated to 

^ Driesch. 

« E. B. Wilson, * The Problem of Development/ Science, February, 1906. 
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the foregoing, since this new must be looked upon as conditioned to 
some extent by the prior stage ; thus the changing series of states is 
designated an evolution. 

If it prove that development is capable of analogy in inorganic 
nature, the fact of development remains unaltered and, if the above 
conception be sound, must stand. 

But it is primarily in the explanation of the phenomena of 
adaptation that biology has emphasized its peculiar need for the 
employment of the conception of purpose. To the recognition of this 
peculiarity (whatever its nature may turn out to be) may be traced 
the impetus which leads writers on natural theology to employ it 
as a basis for the 'argument for design.* When Paley compares the 
eye to a human contrivance, it is its adaptation, its capacity for see- 
ing, that makes the analogy hold. Its structure is an adjustment to 
a specific environment. 

For a profoundly suggestive philosophical treatment of this sub- 
ject, I refer to the volume of Professor Brooks.^ In it the author 
contends that the distinction between the works of non-vital nature 
and those of life is useful and justifiable, and finds that distinctive 
character to be expressed by such terms as fitness, use, adjustment, 
adaptation. 

To quote: ** Living things are preeminently distinguished by 
what is best expressed by the word fitness ; they are adjusted to the 
world around them in such a way as to force us to believe that the 
use to which their organization is put has in some way been the 
controlling factor of their organization." Darwin has described the 
method according to which adaptation has arisen, when he expounded 
his theory of the origin of species by means of natural selection. 
But in presenting this mechanical explanation of adaptation he has 
not disposed of fitness, and this is the fact to be interpreted. 

Now fitness must be apprehended as a relation, a relation between 
the responsive organism and external nature, such as tends to preser- 
vation. And it must be observed that it is not primarily the indi- 
vidual that exhibits the favorable response which is benefited by it, 
nor primarily the organism in which the adjustment manifests itself 
which is preserved from injury or destruction ; but otherwise. The 
impulse which leads to reproduction and achieves its end, the perpet- 
uation of the species, frequently does so at the expense of the 
parents' life. To cite one among numerous concrete cases of migra- 
tion, we may refer to the salmon. In the prime of its strength it 
leaves its abode in the ocean and, struggling against almost insuper- 
able obstacles, finally arrives at the mountain stream which is to 

* * The Foundations of Zoology.' 
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serve as the breeding-ground. There, having accomplished its end, 
the establishment of ofibpring, its life is done. Nor does this present 
anything anomalous in living nature. Thus it is maintained: ''In 
all caaes, the structure, habits, instincts and faculties of living 
things, from the upward growth of the plumule of the sprouting 
seed to the moral sense of man, are primarily for the good of other 
beings than the ones that manifest them."^ 

And here we are confronted with an important point. Fitness 
involves the continued existence of that which is fit. If the being 
which survived the favorable response were not in some sense iden- 
tical with the one which manifested the useful quality, there could 
be no such thing as adaptation. Since, as stated above, the indi- 
vidual whose survival is due to a favorable attribute is frequently 
other than the one possessing the useful quality, in what does this 
identity reside t Evidently, in the species. The relationship of 
adjustment is exhibited in the series of individuak, but not in any 
single individual of the series. Similarly, when we predicate fitness 
of an individual organism, the continuity inheres in the variety of 
changing instances of the individual life, and in particular cases 
underlies what is known as personal identity. That is, fitness in- 
volves genetic continuity, a permanent factor, an intelligible prin- 
ciple in the history of living beings. 

Should the particular means by which species have been brought 
about prove to be 'mutation (the sudden and spontaneous production 
of new forms from the old stock) ' ^ or the gradual accumulation of 
fluctuating variations, the above position is unaffected. Both 
theories endeavor to account for adaptation* and what it implies, 
progressive evolution in the organic world, a process wherein only 
the survivals count ; these accumulating in the course of its procedure 
constitute a history in living nature. 

The fact that change in living nature must be conceived to take 
place under certain limitations constitutes the foundation of the 
problem of heredity. A theory of evolution must explain two classes 
of facts, first, the production of new forms of life, and, secondly and 
primarily, the repetition and preservation of type. The particular 
means by which heredity is effected appears to be an unsettled ques- 
tion of biology. It is held, on the one hand, that it is impossible to 
explain the repetition of ancestral form on the theory of the inherit- 
ance of individual adaptation to environment ; and again, it is main- 
tained by some scientists that natural selection is inadequate to ex- 
plain the whole phenomenon. What this moot position does indicate 

*Jjoc. cit. 

» De Vries. 

9 Adaptation has been used to signify favorable variation. 
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ifi the fact that all the theories of heredity find it necessary to explain 
the conservation of type, the fact that the new in living nature is not 
entirely new, but is a transformation of the old. 

To sum up the results of the discussion : There is in living nature 
thlit which must be conceived as a tendency toward the attainment 
of something beyond the present individual's existence. This tend- 
en<jy, involving a permanent element in a changing series, makes for 
aoQumulation, thus resolving the succession into a history. Other- 
wise stated, there is a principle of control at the basis of the organic 
world which gives it the character of a progress or evolution. Or- 
ganic evolution is an indication of a determining factor since it 
involves conservation or limiting conditions of occurrence. 



CHAPTER IV 



MECHANISM 



The modem scientific view of nature repeats the observation of 
Heraclitus of old, —all things change. But that the flux is calcu- 
lable, that happenings take place in such a way that prediction of 
them is to an extent possible, that laws of change may be formulated, 
these facts constitute the very foundation of physical theory. 
Mechanism is the scheme for describing and explaining physical 
processes, and the existence of the mechanical theory of nature pre- 
supposes and involves a certain determination of occurrence, a 
regulation in change. In fact, mechanism is in essence a detailed 
expression of control. The fundamental postulate, upon which 
science advances, is that there is some constant amid all variation. 
For did mere change, unrelated elements, embrace the whole of the 
physical world, science would be impossible. Did observation dis- 
close nothing permanent in alteration, laws of nature could dot be 
constructed. Scientific investigation no less than ordinary observa- 
tion asserts the interdependence of phenomena, and natural laws are 
formulated to describe these connections. 

Let us see how physical science conceives control (tacitly, if not 
explicitly), and to this end examine some of the actual constructions 
as embodied in its basal concepts and principles. Before entering 
into this, however, since the object of physical theory generally is 
the formulation of laws, it is pertinent to inquire. What is the 
significance of a natural law t 

Modern writers on the logic of science have called attention to 
the economical and practical character of natural laws. As an 
abridged statement, a concise arrangement of a large number of 
facts, a law facilitates thought in its endeavor to attain a compre- 
hensive grasp of things. The data of which a law is an abstract 
formula are relations which obtain between elements or groups of 
elements. Observation discovers particular sequences of happen- 
ings, and a law in its descriptive quality resumes these sequences in a 
simple formula. In order that such a resume may be effected, there 
must have existed as a prerequisite repetitions of similarities in the 
phenomena observed. That is, there is a constant factor in tiie 
variety of particular sequences and it is this identical feature which 
a law enunciates and which constitutes a specific relation. 

It is obvious that a relation of succession, the outcome of empir- 
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ical data, does not exhaust the character of a law. A law implies 
such a sequence to be a consequence. The later happening is viewed 
as a result of a previous occurrence, and this in turn is regarded as a 
determining condition of the subsequent event. Otherwise stated, 
a law formulates a specific method of change. To this property of 
expressing a determining principle, the practical nature of a law 
may be traced. Thus one writer defines a law *as a constant relation 
between the phenomena of to-day and those of to-morrow.'^ Not 
only a past order is described, but prediction of future events may 
be made with confidence, and all such prophecy has its ground in the 
principle of uniformity. For every law is a generalization and sa 
such involves the postulate of uniformity, and uniformity is simply 
an expression of the logical necessity for predicating control in the 
processes of nature. 

It has been said that science makes legitimate prediction possible, 
and experience in the past has served to justify such prophecy. 
Now we have observed that all statements with regard to the future 
have their basis in the postulate of uniformity, and the question 
arises. What is the foundation of this conception? Is there, as it 
has sometimes been afSrmed, any proof of the view that no arbitrary 
change can take place in nature? The answer to this query leads 
us to speak of the theory of probability and the part it plays (more 
or less consciously) in physical induction. 

Of a future event there can be no certain knowledge ; nor are we 
consigned to absolute ignorance in this regard. Probability, a degree 
of knowledge or ignorance, is our portion and constitutes the basis 
and outcome of all research. Now every statement of probability 
in physical science is based upon an hypothesis, upon the conviction 
of continuity in the processes of nature. Without this assumption 
no inference as to the probability of occurrence would be possible. 
Granting this thesis, we have now to consider the view which main- 
tains that uniformity is not merely an assumption indispensable for 
scientific constructions, not solely a conviction necessary for practise, 
but that this concept has also a demonstrable foundation in experi- 
ence. 

The probability of an event is defined as the ratio between the 
number of favorable cases and the whole number of equally possible 
cases. It is important to note that in this definition the latter clause, 
the whole number of equally possible cases, is itself an expression 
of probability. And, consequently, if any specific probability is to 
be entirely a matter of experiment, the basis for the statement 
respecting the equal possibility of the total number of cases must 

*Poincarf, 'Science and Hypothesis.' 
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be disclosed. The argument which claims to demonstrate uniformity 
by means of the calculus of probability may be briefly set forth as 
follows: Cases of non-uniformity have either never occurred or, 
admitting their existence, their number has been relatively so small 
as to be negligible in the argument. That is, the number of cases 
favorable to uniformity has been practically coextensive with experi- 
ence. We come now to the second term of the ratio, the number of 
equally possible cases of uniformity. Whence does experience derive 
its knowledge of these ? The answer to this point forms the crux of 
the argument. Karl Pearson^ proceeds upon the basis of Laplace's 
theory that *in cases where we are ignorant of the condition of the 
possible cases, there in the long run all constitutions will be found 
to be equally probable. ' Then, comparing the number of favorable 
cases with the number of equally possible cases, we obtain that high 
degree of probability of uniformity which amounts to practical 
certainty. A little attention to the thesis of Laplace discovers that 
it simply begs the question which is the subject of proof. By what 
train of reasoning is the fact established that all constitutions are 
found to be equally probable in cases where we are ignorant? Is it 
not obvious that this theory is derived by means of that very cal- 
culus of probability, with its implied assumption as to knowledge 
of the equal possibility of all the cases, which it is pretending to 
demonstrate? That is, this proof of uniformity is based upon the 
postulate of some principle controlling occurrence, and hence the 
argument for its experimental basis falls to the ground. Similarly 
it will be found that those theories which profess to explain the 
constitution of an ordered world upon a basis of pure chance always 
employ tacitly, if not openly, some principle of determination upon 
which the force of the demonstration depends. Control is a postu- 
late logically necessary to the existence of order, but is never merely 
a result of physical induction. 

Let us now turn to some of the constructions of physical science. 

Mechanical theory was wont to describe phenomena in terms of 
matter and motion. These two ultimate conceptions were specific 
designations of the permanent and the changing, the two irreducible 
facts involved in all the complexities of physical science. With the 
development of physical science, the concept of matter has under- 
gone modifications in order to comply with an increasing accuracy 
and refinement of description; but throughout the whole variety of 
postulates we find an adherence to the notion of the permanent. 
Thus in an early stage of its history matter was defined as an entity 
qualified by existence in space and time. When a later concep- 

* ' The Grammar of Science.' 
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tion replaced these characteristics by the trait of impenetrability, it 
responded to the same general need, the expression of indestruc- 
tibility. A subsequent physics, finding this matter too gross for its 
requirements, proceeded to break it up successively into atoms, prime 
atoms, ions, etc. Despite the abandonment of spatial and temporal 
properties, the notion of the unchangeable is retained. The atoms 
were defined as indecomposable particles whose only motion is that 
of translation. Strain and rotation, changes in its internal nature, 
can not be ascribed to them. If the ion supersede the atom as the 
ultimate element, it is called forth to serve the same function, which 
is identical in all these conceptions and consists in the expression of 
the fact of inertia. 

In its first significance, motion designated change in matter as 
extensive. This concept gave way to force, an entity to express the 
eavLse of motion, while in the science of to-day force is conceived as 
a ratio of acceleration, and this means a specific description of 
variation. Thus these various conceptions of motion are shown to 
be diverse modes, more or less adequate, of indicating change. 

Finally, in the widest generalization of physical science, the 
principle of the conservation of energy, there are embraced facts both 
of fixity and of change ; and upon ultimate analysis this principle of 
energy reduces to the assertion that there exists a certain identical 
element throughout physical processes, a limiting factor in change. 

Mach says:^ **If we estimate every change of physical condition 
by the mechanical work which can be performed upon the disappear- 
ance of that condition, and call this measure energy, then we can 
measure all physical changes of condition, no matter how different 
they may be, with the same common measure and say: The sum 
total of all energy remains constant." We look in vain in the text- 
books for a definition of energy. But we learn from such state- 
ments as the above that energy is measured by mechanical work. 
Now mechanical work is equivalent to change in the configuration of 
things. Energy, then, denotes the fact of change, or, rather, meas- 
urable change, such change as can be quantitatively determined. 
The conservation of energy is an aflSrmation of a quantitative 
identity maintained throughout all change. For we learn that 
energy has various forms, such as heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
and that these are convertible ; that is, there is a definite relationship 
existing throughout all variation, a permanent element in the trans- 
formation. The great advance which mechanism has made in the 
explanation of phenomena is largely due to the fact that it is able to 
express its laws in the form of mathematical equations. Such quan- 

* * Popular Scientific Lectures,' translated by T. J. McCormack, 1898, p. 164. 
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titative determination of change supplies a detailed account of the 
principle controlling nature. 

It is important to observe that the principle of the conservation 
of energy is not a truth experimentally derived. An inquiry into its 
origin and the employment of it in investigation discloses (as shown 
by Mach, Poincare and others) that it is an assumption logically 
necessitated in the explanation of physical processes and indispen- 
sable for scientific research. Experience verifies its existence, but 
can not originate the principle. Further, the whole force of this 
principle in physics necessitates that the principle determining 
change exists inherently in the process it characterizes. Were the 
principle regulating change located in a foreign agent, mechanism 
would be meaningless. 

The fundamental dimensions of physical science, mass, length 
and time, derive their significance from the fact that they tend to 
supply means of determining the exact conditions governing occur- 
rence, the quantitative limits within which change may take place. 
These dimensions are independent kinds of measurement, and as such 
constitute so many different ways of expressing relations between 
phenomena, of designating specific modes of interdependence. For 
measurement is the definition of one phenomenon by another,^ and 
thus description of things in quantitative terms is rendered possible. 

To conclude, then, this investigation of the concept of control as 
evinced in mechanism: The general assumption of a regulation of 
occurrence forms the basis of mechanical explanation. The funda- 
mental constructions of physical science characterize the limiting 
factor of change as a permanent element in variation. As a de- 
scription of change in measurable terms, mechanism is compelled 
to assume a quantitative identity maintained throughout altera- 
tion. It is required that the determining factor exist inherently in 
the process it influences. 

^Mach, op. cit., p. 206, note. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND REMARKS 



OuB study of these different instances illustrating the logical 
necessity of afSrming control and the way in which this demand has 
been satisfied, reveals certain fundamental agreements and dis- 
similarities among the conceptions. Everywhere (i. €., in the cos- 
mological theories, in the epistemological conceptions, in the prin- 
ciples of biology and mechanism) there is the initial assumption 
of a world of change, and in all these cases there is the additional 
afSrmation of definite movement involving an identical element in 
variation, a static principle in the dynamic flux, an intelligible 
feature in sensible existence. It may be said that pragmatism does 
not assert a permanent factor in the experience process; but since it 
defines experience as an evolution, each stage the result of a previous 
condition, one situation or portion of experience a transformation 
of another, we feel justified in saying that the permanent is im- 
plied in this description, if not explicitly stated. 

The cosmological conception, pragmatic epistemology, the prin- 
ciples of biology and mechanism agree in placing the directive prin- 
ciple wholly within the movement it constitutes a process. That is, 
the determinate relation between elements is dependent for its 
nature upon the specific particulars it connects. It is manifested in 
individuals as a tendency toward results, it is a reference of elements 
to a dominating whole. 

In contrast, according to the epistemological movement termina- 
ting with Kant, the regulative principle has its origin in a source 
distinct from the material which it unifies. It is constituted a sub- 
jective activity, reason; while that which it influences is a cosmic 
reality. The history of thought succeeding this epistemological 
movement has disclosed the inconsistencies and paradoxes involved 
in the assumption of a dualism of realities, and thus has evinced 
the need of a different method of approaching the question. 

This leaves us with the moot problem : Is the principle of control 
a cosmological conception, or is it a function of human experience t 
Must it be designated a characteristic of a life process, or is it a meta- 
physical concept to which the psychological is subordinate as a spe- 
cial case? 

In the analysis of the conception of pragmatism, it was discovered 
that knowledge, a controlling function of experience, points to and 
involves a transcendent control, a determination independent of our 

89 
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experience of it. Further, it was maintained that knowledge is 
knowledge by virtue of this property of cognizing a metaphysical 
control, and exercises its peculiar function in rendering possible 
an intensification of a cosmical reality. If this position be accepted, 
psychological control becomes a particular instance of a general 
cosmical determination. 

As an outcome of this discussion of control, it appears that the 
concept when applied to reality results in two specific modes of 
describing the nature of things, distinguished by the terms employed. 
On the one hand, there is the qualitative aspect of nature, incapable 
of being adequately rendered in physical terms, and whose funda- 
mental nature is described in the category of purpose. I say pur- 
pose, for it seems that this term as used by Greek philosophy is best 
fitted to express the intelligible character of reality designated as a 
tendency toward results. Again, in mechanical explanation we 
have things described in their quantitative aspect, or in spatial or 
physical terms. It is obvious that these two modes of describing one 
fundamental feature of reality are not mutually exclusive nor con- 
tradictory, but coexist. Neither can be reduced to terms of the 
other; both are diverse but essential modes of denoting the same 
characteristic expressed in the concept of control. 

A word as to some current applications of the category.— The 
sciences of mechanics, economics and sociology, in investigating the 
laws of movement respectively describing their distinctive phe- 
nomena, include as a fundamental prerequisite the recognition of a 
set of static principles which present the conditions of equilibrium, 
or the unchanging. Mechanics has its department of statics, treat- 
ing of those principles of movement which are the condition of 
stability. The elaboration of these principles is a necessary antece- 
dent to the formulation of the kinetic laws, since these static prin- 
ciples constitute the controlling elements in the entire field of 
dynamics. Similarly, economics in its constructions of the laws 
governing the distribution of wealth in a changing social organiza- 
tion presents as an indispensable preliminary, in its theory of static 
social economics, the principles which would be operative in an 
unchanging world. Since existing society always is dynamic, these 
principles must be abstractions and can have no independent status. 
Nevertheless the static laws are actually dominant in the variations 
of wealth occurring in the development of society and constitute the 
standard to which fluctuations tend to conform. Sociology describes 
the process of society as a moving equilibrium. The laws which 
are found to govern social development embrace as a fundamental 
part social statics, the laws of social coexistence, the conditions which 
would maintain a social stability. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

This critique was written a few years ago, at a time when no 
one term— neither pragmatism nor humanism'— had been generally 
adopted as a label for Professor James's philosophic standpoint. 
Pragmatism was associated more particularly with the work of 
Professor Dewey and his school, humanism with that of Dr. 
Schiller. The term * voluntarism,' however, was established by usage 
in German philosophic literature as a designation for that mode of 
philosophizing which attempts to construct a Weltanschauung upon 
the fundamental fact of the primacy of the will in both the practical 
and the theoretical spheres. Obviously the term voluntarism is suf- 
ficiently vague to include many divergent theories of knowledge and 
reality, yet suflBciently definite to draw a sharp line between its own 
philosophical property and that of intellectualism, whether rational- 
istic or empirical. 

Now the following pages have to do mainly with James's religious 
philosophy and with his theory of knowledge in so far as they afford 
a foundation for the structure of his defense of religious faith. In 
criticizing his doctrine I have adopted two methods of discus- 
sion; first, its comparison with related doctrines for the purpose of 
bringing into relief its individual character, and second, an examina- 
tion into its coherence for the purpose of exhibiting its utter inherent 
inconsistency. 

For this latter mode of criticism it may be considered immaterial 
with what name the philosophy under discussion be etiquettedj the 
criticism is directed against individual philosophical conclusions, be 
the method by which they are reached or the general standpoint 
from which the thinker views his field pragmatic, humanistic or 
voluntaristic : the method or point of view itself is not involved in the 
criticism excepting in so far as we may suppose it to be responsible 
for the results reached. The first manner of treatment, however— 
that of comparison— contains the explanation for our application of 
the label of voluntarism to James's philosophy. For the closest 
relatives of James's doctrine— both epistemological and rdigions- 
phUosophisch—haYe seemed to me to be those theories which have 
designated themselves and have been designated in philosophical 
literature as * voluntarism.' Whether this incorporation of James's 
doctrine into the family of voluntaristic philosophies, rather than 
into the pragmatic family or any other, be justified or not the 
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following pages will show; the propriety of such a proceeding can 
not be assailed if we find that without doing violence to the facts 
we thereby gain insight at once more comprehensive and more 
definite into that body of James's doctrine which, starting from the 
immediate experience of simple afiirmation, finds in the fact that 
simple affirmation feels like will, the basis for an ultimate proclama- 
tion of the right to believe whatever lies in the line of one's needs. 

I wish to add another word in justification of my phraseology. 
In a recent public utterance^ Professor James repudiated the term 
*The Will to Believe' as a title for his collection of essays pub- 
lished in 1898 and suggested the title *The Right to Believe' as more 
representative of their teaching. 

Undoubtedly the two phrases are conceptually distinct on the face 
of them; but just as undoubtedly, as the following critique will, I 
hope, show, the * right to believe' in James's usage means the right 
to choose a belief or to will to believe. In a word, the title 'The 
Right to Believe' replaces the title *The Will to Believe' by including 
it : for conceptually it is nothing but a shorthand for * The Right to 
Will to Believe.' 

^ In the course of a series of lectures on pragmatism delivered at Columbia 
University during February, 1907. 



THE WILL TO BELIEVE AS A BASIS FOR THE 
DEFENSE OF RELIGIOUS FAITH 

INTRODUCTION 

• The doctrine which is to be treated in these pages is, in the 
broadest sense of the terms, a theory of the freedom of judgment. 
As the title indicates, this theory is to be criticized not only for its 
intrinsic validity, but also, and more especially, in its character as 
a foundation for the defense of religious belief. 

Professor William James has been the first to give this character 
to a psychological theory of judgment: he first has advanced an ex- 
haustive theory of belief, relating it to other trains of thought in 
order to draw its implications into a conclusion which virtually 
amounts to a justification of religious faith. It is his doctrine, there- 
fore, which will form the center of our discussion. 

The general movement in which Professor James's doctrine may 
be included is known to the philosophy of the day as 'voluntarism'; 
a movement of thought which seems to promise deliverance from the 
narrow confines of the intellectualistic view of the world, whether 
its final wisdom is embodied in empirical or in rationalistic systems. 
Every attempt at solving philosophical problems which seems to lie 
in this direction is therefore hailed with expectancy and is welcomed 
as having special claims to attention. It is in this spirit that Pro- 
fessor James's contribution to the voluntaristic explanation of the 
world has been received. So we find a recent writer, in an answer 
to James,^ placing his doctrine at the terminal point of a line whose 
direction is indicated by the names of Kant, Fichte, Lotze, Sigwart, 
Paulsen, Jevons and Mr. Balfour, and whose trend is characterized 
by the assertion of the 'supremacy of the will.' In James's doctrine 
he welcomes the first perfectly definite expression of the independence 
of this supreme will. For, in distinction from his predecessors who 
still attempted to a gseater or less degree to establish the supremacy 
of the will, with the consent of the reason, James takes his stand 
on 'sheer volition.' He vigorously preaches the 'liberty of believ- 
ing,' 'the lawfulness of voluntarily adopted faith,' 'the right to 
adopt a believing attitude in religious matters in spite of the fact 
that our merely logical intellect may not have been coerced.' In 

^ D. S. Miller, ' The Will io Believe and the Duty to Doubt/ International 
Journal of Ethics, January, 1800. 
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short, James is here conceived as bringing into explicit terms the 
implications of the voluntaristic interpretation of the world. 

Paulsen, too, seeks an historical place for James, and finds it— in 
his own immediate neighborhood! In the introduction to the Ger- 
man translation of James's essays, he writes: ** Professor James be- 
longs to a movement indicated by the names of Hume, Kant, Fichte 
and Carlyle: on a positivistic foundation, an idealistic philosophy 
with energistic tendency. The will determines life, it is its elementary 
right; therefore it surely has the right to influence thought as well, 
not, to be sure, in the determination of single facts : here the intellect 
ought to judge solely according to the facts themselves; but rather 
in the conception and interpretation of reality as a whole. ''^ In 
what manner James's standpoint thus interpreted is related to that 
of Kant, we learn from Paulsen in the conclusion of his *Kant.'^ 
It is here stated that one of Kant's most valuable and lasting con- 
tributions to philosophy is contained in his doctrine of the relation 
between * knowledge' and * faith.' Knowledge is a matter of the 
intellect, and the intellect * * is perfectly free to examine critically all 
the facts of the spiritual and the historical worlds, and to explain 
them causally on the assumption of strict determinism. . . . Scien- 
tific research is the only means for attaining truth in questions of 
historical facts." However, this scientific knowledge is limited both 
empirically and transcendentally. Empirically, because it can never 
exhaust the infinite world of experience, and transcendentally, be- 
cause even if the empirical world were fully explained we should 
be in possession of *an accidental view of reality only, a projection of 
things on our senses': the intelligible world would still be an im- 
passable barrier to scientific knowledge. **Only an intellect that 
creates things— an Hntellectus archetypv^'^— knows them as they 
really are: an intellect to which they are presented through the 
medium of the senses can not transcend the knowledge of their 
external nature only. Hence the non-phenomenal transcendental 
world is matter for faith ; the interpretation of the meaning of the 
sensible world from the point of view of the intelligible is the task 
of faith, and results in a metaphysic. This faith is a practical atti- 
tude springing from the volitional side of human nature, and there- 
fore not subject to impugnment on the part of the intellect." 
Kant's second great merit lies, according to Paulsen, in the fapt that 
he first gave the will its rightful place in the general scheme of 

* James, * D^r Wille zum Glauben und andere populSrphilosophische Essays. 
Uebersetzt von Dr. Th. Lorenz,' Stuttgart, 1899. 

* F. Paulsen, * Immanuel Kant, sein Leben und seine Lehre,' pp. 393-397, 
Stuttgart, 1899. 
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things, by means of a chain of thought intimately related to the one 
just presented. On the will and not on the intellect depend, first, a 
man's value as a complete human being, and secondly, his Weltan- 
schauung, This latter fact forms the proper foundation for a 
correct valuation of the validity and of the certitude of our truths 
** Moral certitude is the final test of all certitude. The ultimate and 
most profound truths, the truths by which and for which man livcj 
and dies, are not grounded in the intellect; they spring from th( 
heart of man— from his will.''^ Every one makes assumptions anc 
holds convictions which he can not prove, but which, though thej 
have no logical certitude, have the highest moral certitude, inasmucl 
as they are the very conditions of life and of activity. Our belieJ 
in humanity, in progress and in the victory of the true and the good 
is a conviction of this kind, as is also our religious belief. 

According to Paulsen, now, James's historical importance lies ii 
the fact that his doctrine is an amplification of this Kantian thought 
in that he shows how science itself is based on what is a mere as 
sumption, the possibility and the validity of knowledge or truth 
and that if science then proceeds to identify this absolute knowledge 
with demonstrable knowledge and to reject all divergent conception 
of knowledge as 'unjustifiable assumptions,' she obviously proceeds ii 
a totally arbitrary, dogmatic and inconsistent manner.^ In conclu 
sion Paulsen refers to his own similar standpoint as set forth in hi 
*Einleitung in die Philosophic,' a standpoint to be considered a 
length later on in these pages. 

On the question of the propriety of incorporating James into th 
Kant-Fichte movement of philosophy, judgment must be reserves 
until we shall have reached critical conclusions. That such an inter 
pretation of his doctrine is the obvious one, and that a special dignit; 
and importance are conferred on James by this interpretation, ar 
patent. 

We have to do, then, not with an isolated theory, but with on 
which has been related to the most significant tendencies in moder 
thought, and whose critique involves a consideration of the entir 
voluntaristic movement ; more especially so because, as we shall se( 
James's doctrine contains suggestions of almost every variety c 
voluntarism. 

Our task, then, is to present James's doctrine, and after havin 
shown what it professes, to subject it to a criticism which will enabl 
us to judge both of its intrinsic validity and of its value as 
contribution toward the voluntaristic explanation of the world. 

* /bid., pp. 397-399. 

* Ihid.f p. 398 and foot-note. 



PART I 

EXPOSITION OF JAMES'S DOCTRINE 

A COHERENT and connected presentation of James's theories must 
necessarily be more or less of a construction, for James's own work 
is not systematic.^ Out of an abundance of demonstrations and 
expositions a logical ai^ument must be extricated; a task rendered 
the more difficult by the fact that conflicting statements may not be 
ignored, as inconsistency is sometimes as essential to the nature of 
a theory as consistency. 

The presentation of this doctrine falls naturally, as the title indi- 
cates, into two parts. First, the theory of judgment or belief, which 
forms the basis for the defense of religious belief ; and secondly, the 
defense itself, as it rises upon the basis of this theory.* In con- 
cordance with the author's own thought process, we shall first present 
the significance and meaning of religious faith in his Welian-^ 
schauung; then, the justification it receives on the grounds of a 
psychological theory of judgment; and lastly, the theory of judg- 
ment itself. 

^ This remark is not made in a critical spirit, as the essays do not pretend 
to be systematic. I merely wish to point out that a systematic presentation 
of a work which has no systematic foundation given it by its author, is bound 
to be an interpretation in that it is forced to select its essential points inde- 
pendently. 

'In a general way it may be said that the theory of judgment is found in 
James's 'The Principles of Psychology,' New York, 1S93; and his defense of 
religious belief in his works 'The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Pop- 
ular Philosophy,' New York, London and Bombay, 1898; and 'The Varieties of 
Religious Experience,' New )^ork, London and Bombay, 1903. 
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THE DEFENSE OF RELIGIOUS FAITH 



James's Weltcmschauung—The place of religious faith in James's philosophy 
—The content and significance of the religious hypothesis. 

James's general philosophical standpoint is most clearly outlined 
inliis essay *The Sentiment of Rationality.'^ Philosophy is man's 
attempt to rationalize the world, and the mark whereby he knows 
whether he has reached his goal is a subjective one: a feeling of 
*ease, peace, rest.' This feeling of rationality is, to be sure, negative 
rather than positive ; it is constituted by the absence of any feeling 
of irrationality. Just as unobstructed respiration is accompanied 
by no especial feeling of pleasure, whereas obstructed respiration 
produces intense pain, so any * fluent course of thought awakens 
but little feeling' ; when the movement is impeded, however, a feeling 
of distress results. **This feeling of the sufficiency of the present 
moment, of its absoluteness,— this absence of all need to explain it, 
account for it, or justify it,— is what I call the Sentiment of Ration- 
ality. As soon, in short, as we are enabled from any cause whatever 
to think with perfect fluency, the thing we think of seems to us pro 
tanto rational." 

In a theoretical way this fluency— this sentiment of rationality- 
can not be obtained unless two demands have been satisfied: the 
theoretical passion or need for simplification of the manifold, which 
is brought about by generalization, and the sister passion for dis- 
tinguishing, in order to gain clearness in regard to the unique and 
particular. 

A mediation between these two syntheses of reality, d jyersita ^ and 
unity, is the aim of philo sophic unification ; the first step thereto 
is the classification of things into extensive 'kinds'; and classi- 
fication of their relations and conduct into extensive 'laws' is the 
last step.^ But this unification is obviously only an abstraction, 
for it regards things from a limited point of view only, and can 
never really substitute the concrete manifold. In other words, the 
real essence of things can never be determined by theoretical phi- 
losophy—only different essences; and concepts, kinds, etc., are 

^ * The Will to Believe,' p. 63. 
« lUd., p. 67 ff. 
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teleological instruments created in the interests of a definite purpose. 
Now this interest in theoretical rationality is, to be sure, an invincible 
human impulse, but it is, after all, but one of many. And even if its 
goal were attained and the world were conceived simply, not so very 
much would have been gained after all. The ultimate question ex- 
pressed by *Why?' which is forced upon us by the notion of non- 
entity, would still be unanswered. 

A wholly rational theoretical world-conception can not be at- 
tained, then; intellectual activity meets with an insurmountable 
obstacle and is checked. The question to arise, then, is this: Can 
the stream of theoretical contemplation be diverted into the practical 
sphere; and if so, *what conception of the universe will awaken 
active impulses capable of effecting this diversion' and giving back 
to the mind the free motion which is the mark of true rationality? 
It is possible and conceivable now that different systems of phi- 
losophy should be equally satisfying to our purely theoretical needs 
—in this case, too, the theories must be submitted to the will side 
of our nature, and the one most suited to its needs will be pro- 
nounced the more rational. The tests of this practical rationality 
are the following : The conception or system must in the first place 
'in a general way at least, bandsh uncertainty from the future.' For 
this reason philosophies that explain the world per suhstantium have 
always been popular and satisfying. In the second place, and this 
is the essential test, the philosophy must define the future 'con- 
gruou^ly ivith our spontaneous powers/ it must provide our active 
propensities and desires with an object to press against, and our 
feelings with a meaning and with relevancy to universal affairs.^ 

Of the relationship between practical and theoretical rationality 
we learn more in the * Dilemma of Determinism.'^ Philosophy as 
well as empirical science grows out of man's invincible impulse to 
rationalize the world of experience. So far the world has lent itself 
to the transformation, but to what extent it will continue to do so, 
no one can foretell: the trial must be made again and again, and 
conceptions of moral rationality as well as of mechanical and logical 
rationality must be applied for this end. The two kinds of ration- 
ality are coordinate ; that which does not satisfy moral needs may be 
doubted or thrown overboard with the same justification as that 
which contradicts the logical intellect. Rationality yields subjective 
satisfaction only: theoretical demands— such as causality and uni- 

^ Ibid., p. 82 flf. 

• ' Will to Believe,' p. 146 flf. James cites Sigwart, ' Logik/ Vol. II., p. 382, 
on this occasion. 
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formity— being quite as 'subjective and emotionar as moral de- 
mands. And, indeed, the study of physiology and psychology maJics 
us realize, not only that the cognitive faculty of theorizing— the 
intellect itself —is nothing other than a means to action, but further, 
that its transformation of the world of perceptual experience is 
effected in the interest of the volitional side of human nature.^ It 
would thus seem that theoretical knowledge is of a secondary nature, 
is but one means toward rationality among many, and is, after all, 
but a subjective expression of will. We imnt a rational world, 
because we must stand in relation to it. In this sense we accept 
the postulates of science, uniformity and causality, to construct on 
them our body of knowledge.* Indeed, in *The Varieties of Religious 
Experience' we read that theoretical rationality can be gauged and 
tested by practical results only. The significance of any thought 
lies in its consequences, its influences on conduct and practise.* 
The conclusion to be drawn for the relation of practical and theo- 
retical rationality from this 'pragmatic' point of view, is that *the 
true is what works welLexen though the qualification **on the whole 



may alwa^'S hSve to be added. '* The uses to which a thing may be 
put are thus the best arguments that truth is in it. A lthing is real in 
s o far as it^^hows real effec ts. It is not sufficiently recognized how 
exclusively the intellect is built up on practical interests, although 
the doctrine of evolution is to-day contributing much toward the 
realization that knowledge remains imperfect until it issues in action. 
The cardinal question in reference to a newly presented object of 
consciousness is not the theoretical question, *What is it?' but the 
practical question, *What shall I do with it?' And the same is true 
when the object consists of the cosmos in its totality. In regard to 
it, too, I must react in some way or other, and if a philosophy de- 
mands that my attitude be of a definite character, it has acknowl- 
edged that the nature of the cosmos is known. And, indeed, all 
great periods of revival of the human spirit have been characterized 
by the propagation of the text, **The inmost nature of reality is 
congenial to powers which you possess, "i* Now, one of the most im- 
portant powers we possess as willing and acting beings is that of 
'faith.' 

^ ' Reflex Action and Theism/ ibid., p. 140. 

^ Ibid., pp. 124-131. James again cites Sigwart, 'Logik/ Vol. II., p. 25, 
where the primacy of the will is advocated in the sphere of logic even, for the 
reason that the processes of thought with which logic has to do rest upon a 
' will for truth.' 

•'The Varieties of Religious Experience/ New York, London and Bombay, 
1903, p. 444 flf. 

* Ibid., p. 458. 

» * Will to Believe/ p. 84 1:. 
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*^ Faith means belief in something concerning which doubt is 
still theoretically possible ; and as the test of belief is willingness to 
act, one may aay that faith is the readiness to act in a cause the 
prosperous issue of which is not certified to us in advance/'^ The 
necessity and justification of this faith as a mental attitude is 
afSrmed, as was shown, even by scientific philosophers, but, by a 
perfectly arbitrary procedure, only for the case of a single doctrine, 
that of the uniformity of the course of nature— a postulate pursued, 
as we know, in the interests of cognition and of action. In just the 
same manner, however, a religious dogma is postulated and accepted 
in the interests of our volitional nature. , Faith has meaning as an 
hypothesis with which one operates, and the diflEerences in hypoth- 
eses are only these, that some may be proved or disproved in five 
minutes, and that others defy centuries of research; that some are 
sufiBciently unimportant to permit us to delay our decision until 
perceptual verification can be obtained, while others are so momen- 
tous that we are forced to come to an immediate decision. To act 
upon unverified hypotheses is, to be sure, a risk, because the re- 
sults of the action alone can show whether the faith in the hy- 
pothesis was justified: whether I was right. \But, in the case of 
religious faith it is a risk in which nothing calTbe lost and every- 
thing may be gained; for in adopting the religious hypothesis and 
with it the risk, a man feels something like this : * * I expect then to 
triumph with tenfold glory; but if it should turn out, as indeed it 
may, that I have spent my days in a fool's paradise, why, better have 
been the dupe of stich a dreamland than the cunning reader of a 
world like that which then beyond all doubt unmasks itself to view. ' ' 
To sum up in a word : It would seem that, according to James, 
Lfaith, belonging to the practical side of human nature, is both the 
root and the crown of all knowledge of the world. In the broadest 
sense, it is basic, because theoretical knowledge or cognition— ration- 
alization of the world^arises out of practical interests and has for 
its goal practical interests, although not always conscious of it; in 
a word, cognition is but a means to action. In a narrower sense, 
faith is at the basis of knowledge, inasmuch as faith, one of our 
strongest practical powers, is cnnstAntl y prpi^ np posed' by sc ientific 
knowledge, for even as purely theoretical intellects we are constantly 
working with unproved postulates and hypotheses, toward which we 
assume a believing attitude. At the goal of the process of knowl- 
edge faith again comes to its rights, inasmuch as the theorizing 
faculty finds itself unable to perform its self-imposed task— the 
rationalization of the world— and the volitional and practical facul- 

* Ihid., p. 90. 
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ties must therefore attempt it. And in a narrower sense again; 
inasmuch as man is constantly confronted with hypotheses which 
form real options, that is, which must be decided immediately be- 
cause they must immediately be acted on, and which, nevertheless, 
can not be decided on purely intellectual grounds, here faith not 
only may, but miist intervene and pronounce its yea or nay over 
against a possible problematic attitude. 

ylf we seek to determine the place for religious faith in James's 
philosophy, it is with tttislaEter class of hypotheses that we must 
occupy ourselves. We find this class treated at length in the essay 
* The Will to Believe. ' Here James first defines his conception of a 
true option.^ He gives the name of hypxith^sis to anything that is 
proposed^toone's belief^ and considers it liixe' if it appeals to one 
as a possibility— if ^ tendency to believe in it__e2ists. An option, 



now, is defined as thr^cisiou between two hypotheses. ** Options 
may be of several kinds. They may be, 1, living or dead; 2, forced 
or avoidable; 3, momentous or trivial; ... a genuine option ... is 
of the forced, living, and momentous kind.'' An option is living 
if it appeals, even slightly, to our belief; it is unavoidable if it 
forms a logical dilemma and a choice must be made ; if, for instance, 
I am told, ** Accept this truth, or go without it," for in such a case 
I am obliged to take sides. And finally, it is obvious that an option 
may be more or less momentous in its consequences. With a genuine 
option of this sort, then, we are concerned when we seek for the 
place of religious faith in James's WelianschOAiungJ^ Before demon- 
strating this, however, James cursorily considers the role that belief, 
conceived as an expression of will, actually plays in the formation of 
human opinion. He shows how will in general, that is to say, not 
only deliberate volitions, but all factors of beliefs, such as fear, hope, 
passion, prejudice of caste and sect, have been powerful collaborators 
to the sum total of our opinions. We believe, but why ? We hardly 
know. As an example of this kind of belief James cites our belief 
in truth itself. He says: **That there is a truth, and that our minds 
and it are made for each other,— what is it but a passionate affirma- 
tion of desire, in which our social system backs us up ? We want to 
have a truth ; we want to believe that our experiments and studies 
and discussions must put us in a continually better and better posi- 
tion towards it ; and on this line we agree to fight out our thinking 
lives. But if a pyrrhonistic skeptic asks us how we know all this, 
can our logic find a reply ? No ! certainly it can not. It is just one 
volition against another,— we willing to go in for life upon a trust or 
assumption which he, for his part, does not care to make." 

* Ihid,y p. 2. 
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Tiis case, although cited as an example of the unconscious non- 
intellectual influences on opinions and knowledge, leads us into the 
domain of deliberate volitional decisions— into the field of options. 
For here, where we consciously face a dilemma and must come to a 
decision for or against an hypothesis, the deliberate volitional act is 
called for. Here faith may decide; that is, the volitional sidej ^f 
nnft^ Tifltnr ^ may express itsalfJhrQughJEai4h,-Qne-inayJifilifiy£_what 
o ne w ill. ^ 

Nay, more: vOu r passional nature not only lawfully may, hut 
must, decide an option between propositions, whenever it is a genuine 
option that can not by its nature be decided on intellectual groundsj^ 
for to say, under the circumstances, 'Do not decide, but leave the 
question open,' is itself a passional decision,— jusi like deciding yes 
or no,— and is attended with the same risk of losing the truth,' ' 

This thesis, James continues, is based on two general presup- 
positions. Epistemologically it is based on the foundation of em- 
pirical dogmatism, a standpoint which is dogmatic in that it acknowl- 
edges truth and our ability to attain to it; empirical, in that it 
denies that we can always know when we have attained the truth. 
For as empiricists we are forced to admit that every one of our 
convictions may be reversed, and that the sole criterion of the truth 
of an hypothesis is the confirmation it receives from the * total drift 
of thinking.'^ Now it is this standpoint on which the thesis cited 
above rests; for, inasmuch as we are not in possession of infallible 
intellects with objective certitude, and inasmuch as no bell rings in 
us when we have attained the truth, we can not feel bound to wait 
for such a bell to ring, we are not bound in loyalty to any infallible 
organ. That we may wait, if we choose, can not be denied ; but we 
must realize that in such a case we are taking the same risks as if 
we decided not to wait, but to believe. 

In the second place, the thesis defended above presupposes as 
the ideal of knowledge, not the negative imperative of avoidance 
of error, but the positive imperative of the attainment of truth 
But these two imperatives are logically distinct ; for obviously error? 
may be avoided without bringing us nearer the truth, and therefore 
it is really at bottom a matter of feeling to which one of the tw( 
we shall adhere. James personally makes a choice of the positive 
imperative— the one which drives a man into battle even at the risl 
of wounds— over against the negative imperative which leaves hin 
inactive, a prey to everlasting suspense. But this observance of th< 
positive imperative to the neglect of the negative one is advocatec 
only for the cases of genuine options. In purely scientific researcl 

Uhid,, p. 17. 
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we are told that it is possible to wait for objective evidence and 
therefore possible to follow the second imperative; even in most 
practical matters options are seldom unavoidable and momentous. 
If so, we ask with James : Where do the really genuine options, that 
can not be decided on intellectual grounds, lie? 

In our search for the place of religious faith, we have followed 
James far enough to look back upon the following steps in the 
structure of his argument. First, the goal of philosophy is the 
rationalization of the world. Secondly, the intellect, or, as James 
puts it, the theoretical side of man, can not reach this goal unaided. 
Thirdly, this intellect rests upon the will, inasmuch as faith, which is 
a practical attitude, assists theoretical knowledge in the attainment 
of truth. Fourthly, faith not only actually has influenced knowledge 
at all points, but indeed must be the final judge in cases where 
objective evidence is wanting and where a decision must nevertheless 
be reached, in cases of genuine options. We have now reached the 
point where James asks. Where do such options exist? And the 
^answer to this is at the same time the answer to our original question. 
Where does religious faith find its place in James's philosophy? 

Among the questions to which life obliges us to give some definite 
answer, and which are not susceptible of objective evidence, James 
cites, first of all, questions of value, judgments of worth, moral 
questions. **The question of having moral beliefs at all or not 
having them is decided by our wiir' ; and so, too, are questions of the 
truth or falsehood of our moral judgments ; the intellect can decide 
nothing in these cases. ** Moral skepticism can no more be refuted 
or proved by Ic^ic than intellectual skepticism can.''^ But under 
this general class of questions, there falls a more special type of 
genuine option, and it is to this special type that the religious 
hypothesis belongs. The characteristic of this new type of option is 
this, that faith is not only justified in deciding the option because 
knowledge based on objective proof is wanting, but that faith is 
indeed logically forced to decide, inasmuch as faith is a necessary 
factor in the realization of its object. ^'And where faith in a fact 
can help create the fact, that would be an insane logic which should 
say that faith running ahead of scientific evidence is the 'lowest 
kind of immorality' into which a thinking being can fall."^ To this 
class of options, now, belong not only the religious hypothesis, but 
all sorts of decisions about personal and every-day attitudes, and 
as an example of this latter kind of option I cite the following case, 
especially interesting for our purpose because James himself cites it 

^ Ihid,, p. 23. 
2 /bid., p. 25. 
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on several occasions as a perfect analogy to the option formed by 
the religious hypothesis. ** Suppose, for instance, that you are 
climbing a mountain, and have worked yourself into a position from 
which the only escape is by a terrible leap. Have faith that you can 
successfully make it, and your feet are nerved to its accomplishment. 
But mistrust yourself, and think of all the sweet things you have 
heard the scientists say of mayhes, and you will hesitate so long that, 
at last, all unstrung and trembling, and launching yourself in a mo- 
ment of despair, you roll in the abyss. In such a case (and it be- 
longs to an enormous class), the part of wisdom as well as of 
courage is to believe what is in the line of your needs, for only by 
su ch belief is the need fulfill ed. Refuse to believe and you shall 
indeed be right, for you shall irretrievably perish. But believe, and 
again you shall be right, for you shall save yourself. You make one 
or the other of two possible universes true by your trust or mistrust, 
—both universes having been only mayhes, in this particular, before 
you contributed your act.''^ 

The question to be answered now, is this: What does James's 
religious hypothesis, which forms this latter type of option and is 
an analogy to the cited case, assert? How does James conceive its 
content ? 

In * Beflex Action and Theism' we learn that God i s the !>bjftflt 
of religious belief and that God's essenc e lies in this, that He is the 
[eepest power of the univfi rsfi. Me must be conceived as a mental 
personality tor the reason that he ascribes worth to certain things 
and re cognizes our attitude toward those thin^. God is a power 
not ourselves, 'which not only makes for righteousness, but means it, 
and which recognizes us.'* This o ptimistic side of religion is em- 
phasized most especially in those essays in which James recommends 

^/6td., p. 59. As this is a case of belief verifying itself, it bears an out- 
ward resemblance to James's later pragmatic theory: that truth is verified be- 
lief. It is therefore interesting to note that this resemblance is entirely out- 
ward; in its implications our theory is absolutely opposed to the pragmatic 
view of action or workability as a test of belief. For every belief which verifies 
itself by first creating the fact it refers to ' works ' and has validity : there is 
no possibility of its not working, and thus action or workability can no longer 
be considered the test of validity of a belief. " You make one or the other of 
two possible universes true by your trust or mistrust": the validity of your 
trust or mistrust is not then tested by the fact that one or the other only oon 
make a universe, 

' ' Will to Believe/ p. 122. In this paragraph it is not possible, as in the 
last, to give a purely objective account of James's position, for his statements 
are too varied and apparently too contradictory to be presented uncritically, 
while it would be misrepresentation to simply ignore their inconsistencies* 
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r eligious faith to voluntary eh oice. Accordingly, in the ^ Will t o 
Believe' religion is conceived to affirm two theses; first, that th e best 
t hings in the universe are the eternal thin gs— the ones that have the 
final word— the 'overlapping' things; in short, that 'perfection is 
eternal' : and secondly, that we aye better off, even now^ ^^ ^^ HpIipva 
thes e affirmations to be true .^ ! , ^ 

In *The Varieties of Eeligious Experience' another formulation 
of the content of religious belief is given. Here we are told that 
it includes the following beliefs: first, that the vi sible world is par t 
of the more spiritual universe from which it draws its chief signifi- 
cance ; secondly, that a harmonious r elation with that higher universe 
i s. our true end ; th irdly, that through i nner communion with its spirit 
we ^receive an influx of s p iritual energy whic h produces effecte with in 
th e phenomenal w orld. ^ It is in this production of effects — in this 
i nfluence qti fiondnot— that the significance of religion is conceived 
to lie: re ligion posits facts jssjiif'h if believed malift n diff^gn ce in 
the moraT life. Thus religious belief is always characterized by 'the 
feeling of uneasiness, the sense that there is something wrong about 
us as we naturally stand,' and the sense 'that we are saved from the 
wrongness by making the proper connection with the higher powers. ' 
" In . . . developed minds . . . the wrongness takes a m oral characte r, 
and the salvation takes a mystical tinge . ' '^ Again : * ' The unseen 
region ... is not merely ideal, for it produces effects in this world. 
When we commune with it, work is actually done upon our finite 
personality, for we are turned into new men and consequences in the 
way of conduct follow in the natural world upon our regenerative 
change. . . . The universe, at those parts of it which our personal be- 
ing constitutes, takes a turn genuinely for the worse or for the better 
in proportion as each one of us fulfills or evades God's demands."* 
According to this conception, the si ^ficance of the rftliffiona hv pn- 
thesis would, then^ ap pear to hft dr^ wn anlply frnm its rplntinn tn the 
moraL iiJE This conception of religion is clarified and elaborated in 
the essay 'Is Life Worth Living?' Here the essence of .religious 
belief is found to lie in the belief in an invisible world-order of som e 
J^md, in which the ri ddles of the natural order ar esolved, 'and in its 
r elatioiL- to which the t rue significance of our present mundane life 
^^consists. ' For only the belief in such a world-order lends worth to 
life, because only then can one feel certain that the courage and 
patience of this life will eventualize and bear fruit in another— a 

>/6id., p. 26. 
'Lecture XX. 
s/6td., p. oOS. 
«/6td., pp. 616-617. 
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spiritual— world. This life, then, is worth living because we can 
make of it morally what we choose; the spiritual world is a pos- 
sibility which our faith realizes. * The question whether life is worth 
living or not is therefore analogous to the option cited above : life 
is worth livi ng if I believe it to be so.^ 

it would seem, then, that faith in the unseen order is contained 
in one's faith in the worth of life, for only by means of religious 
faith can one believe life to be worth living and only because of one^s 
faith in tne wort n of life can one make real the worth of life . James 
expresses this relation as follows : **Now, in this description of faiths 
that verify themselves, I have assumed that our faith in an invisible 
order is what inspires those eflEorts and that patience which makes 
this visible order good for moral man. Our faith in the seen world's 
goodness (goodness now means fitness for successful moral and re 
ligious life) has verified itself by leaning on our faith in the unseen 
world. But will our faith in the unseen world similarly verifj 
itself? Who knows?'' James gives his answer to this question 
*^I confess that I do not see why the very existence of an invisibL 
world may not in part depend on the personal response which an; 
one of us may make to the religious appeal. God himself, in short 
may dr aw vital strength and increase of very being from ou 
fidelity. ''^ J But how are we to understand this answer of James 
In the ffist place, it is not clear how the existence of a world-orde 
can be partially dependent at all, and how we can properly speak o 
differences in the quantity of God's vital strength. But there is 
further diflSculty presented in the relation that the worth of life i 
said to bear to religious faith. The argument used by James fc 
establishing this relation may best be exposed by duplicating it i 
an analogous case of an every-day nature. A child asks himseli 
Is this day, so full of unpleasant tasks, which I must either do c 
leave undone, worth living? Shall I rise, or shall I pretend to I 
ill and remain in bed? If now the child, although he has no ce 
tainty, should believe that his mother will give him a gift *to-morroT 
in case he should perform his tasks properly to-day, this expecte 
reward will make the day worth living, and faith in the consequeno 
of his industry will stimulate him to industry ; he will rise, work, ar 
accomplish his tasks. Thus James's argument. But is it logica 
Is the to-day indeed worth living for the child on account of the ta 
accomplished by him ? What was the definition of the worth of tl 
to-day with which we started? Was it not dependent upon th 
other day, the to-morrow which was to complete it, by presents, etc 

* Ibid., p. 52 flf. 

• ' Wm to Believe/ p. 61 tf. 
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The belief in the possible rewards of this to-morrow engenders the 
belief of to-day's worth in the child's mind. The worth of to-day 
may not therefore be ascribed to the fact that the child was indus- 
trious and good. Indeed, it can not be so ascribed, for it was only 
on the strength of that other belief that the child performed its task 
and realized the worth of to-day. Logically, the realization of the 
gift is implied in the realization of the worth of to-day. Therefore, 
James may not answer with any 'maybe' or compromise. It follows 
with absolute necessity that if life is made worth living through faith 
in its termination in another world-order, this other world-order is 
somehow (difficult as it may be to conceive just how) realized when 
the worth of life is realized. The subsequently introduced con- 
ception which ascribes the worth of life to the intrinsic worth of a 
will for the good, is logically uncalled for. Indeed, on the contrary, 
the moral life, the life of exertion and sacrifice to duty, is valuable 
only because, according to James, it is the life which 'bears fruit' 
in that other world-order. The thought is, in brief, thisLtdieve in 
the spiritual world-order and you must necessarily believe that life 
is worth living, for you will believe in the moral life ; and in living 
the moral life you will realize the moral world order, which, if it be 
not the religious world-order, at least implies it^JU 

And, in truth, it would seem that James's unseen spiritual world- 
order is at bottom a moral world-order ; for how else can an order in 
which our moral actions and willing attitudes are recognized and 
bear fruit, be conceived than as a moral world-order J 

Indeed, in his essay 'The Sentiment of Rationality' James identi- 
fies the two explicitly. The question of the morality of the universe 
is here pronounced to be the fundamental question of life, and its nega- 
tion is termed 'materialism. '^ But in a preceding passage it had been 
stated that he who stood for God, immortality, morality and freedom, 
was in the lists against materialism. It would therefore seem that 
according to our author these questions are the religious questions 
after all. And we know that the moral world-order belongs to a 
class of truths that demand personal effort for the realization of their 
objects, and hence for their very existence as truth, and that this per- 
sonal effort is dependent on subjective energy, and subjective energy 
in turn on a previous belief in the truth itself.^ To quote James's 
own words: "In every proposition whose bearing is universal (and 
such are all the propositions of philosophy) "—to which the hypoth- 
esis of the moral world is reckoned— "the acts of the subject and their 
consequences throughout eternity should be included in the formula." 

* ' Will to Believe/ p. 103 flf. 
• Ibid,, p. 96 flf. 
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If M be the entire world, minus the reaction of the thinking: indi- 
vidual, then the entire world which forma the material and matter 
of philoBophic propositions must be represented by M -{- X, X 
standing for the reaction of the thinker and its results. The char- 
acter of the whole, then, obviously depends on the character of the X. 
This fact, says James, must be considered in the question of optimism 
and pessimism. The world can be made good or bad only through 
our power to produce good and bad: the X gives the M its value. 
Therefore it may be said that "wherever the facts to be formulated 
contain such contribution, we may logically, legitimately and inex- 
pugnably believe what we desire. The belief creates its verification. 
The thought becomes literally father to the fact, as the wish was 
father to the thought.'" 

Just so in the case of the question whether or not the universe is 
moral. Materialism denies absolute value, whereas the moralists 
believe that the moral order rests upon an ultimate and absolute 
'thou shalt.' Here again it is the X, the personal attitude, which 
gives to the world its kind and degree of value, and we can not 
properly speak of objective evidence or verification until the last 
man has had his say and has contributed his share to the still un- 
finished -T; and if we decide not to react because still in doubt, we 
are making a decision of practical importance for the reason alone 
that through our decision to doubt we may miss the goods which we 
might have gained by a decision to believe. In m oral matters skep ti- 
oism i s no possible attitude ; he who is not for is against. 

However this passage may be interprete4Jn the essay ' The Will 
to Believe' James takes a definite stand. \jRe!igious faith, which 
holds the good and the righteous things of the world to he the ever- 
lasting ones, is here explicitly asserted to be a self-realizing f aithj 
and the religious hypothesis is incorporated in the class of self- 
r ealiKJng options. Indeed, the essay's object is to prove that eeligion 
iTa truthwhich depends o n nnr pprsimal atfi^iidp, nnH that there- 
fore faith based on desire, that is, free be lief, is not only justifiable 
but imperative. It is justifiable, beeaiise we have in the religious 
hypothesis a real option ; momentous, inasmuch as there is much to 
gain or lose ; and unavoidable, because if we decide to doubt we lose 
the good as surely as if we_caatjmr decision .against it. Here, then, 
the skeptical attitude is not avoidance of the choice, but is itself a 
choice of a special kind: it is a decision to risk th e logg^of Ji-uth 
rather than to accept the possibilit y of.error. Here is a decision, 
not of the intellect over against mere feeling, but of one volitional 
impulse over against another, both combined with the same risk. 1 
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Surely man has the right, if he run a risk, to choose the kind he 
prefers. 

But religious faith is not only j ustifia ble, but also logically im- 
perative. This is clear when once it is understood that religion is 
essentially a truth dependent for its very existence on preliminary 
faith in its existence. Of such truths we are told: ^'And where 



faith in a fact can help crea tfi th f. faat^ that would be an insane logic 
which should say that faith running ahead of scientific evidence is 
the * lowest kind of immorality' into which a thinking being can 
fall."^ 

* Ihid.f p. 25, and see above, p. 12. 



CHAPTER II 

THE BASIS OF THE DEFENSE OF RELIGIOUS FAITH: THE THEORY OF 

JUDGMENT 

Belief, its nature and the conditions which give rise to it^— Belief as will 
—The freedom of will and of belief— Summary. 

The traditional theory of judgment asserts that a judgment is a 
proposition connecting * ideas' by a copula, and that propositions 
may be positive, negative, hypothetical and so forth. It is obvious, 
however, that in a disbelieved or doubted proposition, as well as in 
a question, the same combination of ideas obtains. We must say, 
therefore, that *the way in which the ideas are combined is a part 
of the inner constitution of the thoughts, objects or content,' and 
that the object is a whole, whether it be simple or composed of related 
parts— such as the relation of subject and object, for instance. After 
the inner constitution of an object has been defined in a proposition, 
the question comes up in reference to the total object: Is it real! 
Is this proposition true or not? And in the answer to this question 
lies the new psychic act, which is called * belief. ' In every proposition, 
so far as it is affirmed, doubted or denied, there are four different ele- 
ments : subject, predicate, their relation— three elements which form 
the object to be judged— and lastly, the attitude of the mind in 
regard to this object; and this latter is the element of * belief.' 
Belief, then, is *the mental state or function of cognizing reality.' 
Every one has the experience, and thus knows the difference between 
merely imagining a thing and believing in its reality. In its inner 
nature belief is a feeling closely akin to that known to the psychology 
of will as 'consent.' Both consent and belief are characterized by 
the facts that the stability of their objects is such as to fill the mind 
to the exclusion of all contradictory ideas. But this inward stability 
of the content of the mind is as characteristic of disbelief and nega- 
tion as it is of belief. An object, in fact, is disbelieved only when 
some contradictory object is believed, and therefore it may be said 
that disbelief is in essence only *an incidental complication of belief.' 
The psychological opposite of belief is not disbelief, but doubt. 

Of the inner constitution of belief nothing more can be said ; with 
Mill, it must be held to be 'primordial and ultimate,' a state of mind 

** Psychology/ Vol. II., Chapter 21, *The Perception of Reality/ p. 283. 
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sui generisy and the only question we can therefore profitably ask is : 
What are the conditions of belief —under what circumstances do we 
think things real? The first condition is put in this way: **Any 
object which remains uncontradicted is ipsa facto believed and 
posited as absolute reality." The truth of this may be realized by 
the following example. Let us imagine the mind of a new-born 
child waiting for experience. Let us suppose that experience begins 
in the shape of a visual sensation, a burning candle against a dark 
background, and nothing else. This picture fills the child's mind 
completely, and constitutes its entire universe. If now the candle 
were merely imaginary and no 'original' corresponded to it in the 
outside world, would this hallucinatory candle be taken for real? 
Most assuredly it would be believed by the mind of the child, for it 
constitutes its entire universe. It is its all; its whole attention is 
absorbed by it, and no alternative can come up at all. The child 's^ 
mind can not, therefore, do otherwise than ascribe reality to the 
candle. Spinoza long ago recognized these facts and illustrated 
them in the example of the boy and the winged horse. He showed 
how the very idea of the horse present in the boy's mind would 
necessarily awaken belief in its existence, were it not for the fact 
that another idea annulling the horse's existence was joined to it. 
In short, every imagined object is affirmed, unless it clashes with 
other objects. The next question to come up is: How can objects 
clash? How can one thing thought of be contradicted by another? 
And the answer is: They can do so only if one thought expresses 
something * inadmissible' about the other. If the child says of the 
candle, or the boy of the winged horse, that the candle or the horse 
exists in the outside world, even when not perceived, he asserts some- 
thing to be true of the outer world which is contradictory to every- 
thing we know of that world. A choice must then be made between 
the present perceptions and the other knowledge of the outer world. 
If the other knowledge of the outer world be adhered to, the present 
perceptions must be rejected at least *so far as their relation to that 
world goes.' If one merely dreams of a winged horse, it occasions 
no clash ; the horse exists in its own individual place, and claims no 
connection with other places of the world. If, however, I identify 
the winged horse with the horse in my stable, and assert that my 
horse has grown wings in the stable, I am asserting something which 
contradicts what I know of the world in which the stable stands. 

These two examples illustrate still another distinction, that be- 
tween existential and attributive judgments. *The candle exists as 
an outer reality' is a case of the former, and *my horse in the stable 
has a pair of wings' is a case of the latter sort of judgment, and it 
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follows that * all propositions, whether attributive or existential, are 
believed through the very fact of being conceived, unless they clash 
with other propositions believed at the same time by affirming that 
their terms are the same with the terms of these other propositions. ' 
The dream candle has existence, but not the same kind of existence 
(existence extra mentem meam) as the candle for the waking con- 
sciousness has. * * The whole distinction of real and unreal, the whole 
psychology of belief, disbelief, and doubt, is thus grounded on two 
mental facts— first, that we are liable to think differently of the 
same ; and second, that when we have done so, we can choose which 
way of thinking to adhere to and which to disregard." The things 
we choose become our realities; the existence we adhere to becomes 
our real existence ; but those other objects, to which we do not con- 
sent, the rejected things, what becomes of themf In practise these 
rejected objects are considered non-existent. They do not count; 
but as they actually have existence, namely, existence as phantasms, 
as errors, etc., they must in theory, certainly, be counted a part of 
the universe as well as the 'realities.' Indeed, the universe with 
which the philosopher is concerned— the world in its totality— con- 
sists not only of realities plus fancies, errors and illusions, but of 
many more sub-universes, which the practical man can distinguish 
but dimly, but which the philosopher attempts to relate and connect 
into a world-whole. The most important and most frequently dis- 
criminated sub-universes are : 

1. The world of sense or of physical things, as we apprehend 
them, such as heat, sound and color. 

2. The wprld of science, or of physical things as the learned con- 
ceive them, in which nothing is real but solids, fluids and their laws 
of motion. 

3. The world of ideal relations or abstract truths, formulated into 
logical, esthetic, ethical, mathematical and metaphysical propositions. 

4. The world of prejudices, or * idols of the tribe. ' 

5. The many supernatural worlds ; worlds of faith and of fancy. 

6. The worlds of individual opinion. 

7. Those of madness and vagary. 

** Every object we think gets at last referred to one world or 
another of this or of some similar list." These difl?erent worlds are, 
as was said, in man's mind in a chaotic mix-up ; and every world is 
real in its own way while it absorbs the attention ; *the reality lapses 
with the attention. ' As every one, however, has dominant habits of 
attention, these practically elect from among the various worlds 
some one which for him will become the world of ultimate realities. 
This world will then be his test— whatever contradicts it is shoved 
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into another world or rejected. And, as all the worlds have exist- 
ence in the strict sense of the term, this process shows the * everlast- 
ing partiality of our nature, our inveterate propensity to choice.' 

Everything that is conceived, then, may have reality in a meta- 
physical sense, reality for God ; but man needs practical reality, and 
in order to be practically real an object must not only be conceived, 
but must be fo und interesting and importan t. The worlds, whose 
objects are neither one nor the other, are neglected, are rejected as 
unreal. In this relative sense, then, reality over against unreality 
means simply * relation to our emotional and active life . . . what- 
ever excites and stimulates our interest is re al. ^ If an object affects 
us in such a way as to call forth consent and recognition, we 'believe' 
in it, it is real; not otherwise. The object of belief, then, reality or 
real existence, is something other than all other predicates of a sub- 
ject. If we add predicates to a subject, we enrich the latter 's con- 
tent; if we believe in an object, and assert its reality, we merely 
establish practical relations between the objects and ourselves. These 
relations are our real relations unless or until they are superseded 
by others. **The fons et origo of all reality, whether from the abso- 
lute or the practical point of view, is thus subjective, is ourselves." 
As logical thinkers without emotional reactions, we would indeed 
ascribe reality to all thoughts and phenomena; as ** thinkers with 
emotional reaction, we give what seems to us a still higher d egree 
^- ^f realityJ:o wha tever things we select and emphasize and turn to 

We reach conclusions : all reality is anchored in our sense of our 
own reality and life— in the ego considered as an active and emo- 
tional term. Reality, radiating from the ego, transmits itself to 
those things which have an intimate and continuous conne ction with 
life. As Descartes made the indubitable reality of the~cogito go 
"15ail for all that the cogita included, so we attribute reality to all 
that is immediately connected with the indubitable reality of our 
present existence, and the only question that remains to be answered 
is: What are these objects that are so connected with our present 
reality as to have the power of awakening our interest? A simple 
and direct answer can not be given, for is not the history of human 
thought itself the unfinished attempt to answer the question of where 
our true interests lie and what things shall be called realities? Psy- 
chology can point out a few facts of its own, however. Sensible ex- 
perience is always considered real, because its vividness compels 
attention, and it is safe to say that no conception which does not 
terminate in the world of orderly, sensible experience can prevail. 
A conceived object will appeal in vain for belief, if it have no vivid 
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and permanent sensible object for its *term.' In short, 'conceived 
objects must show sensible effects' in order to be believed. This is 
what is meant by verification in science. ** Sensible vividness or 
pungency is then the vital factor in reality when once the conflict 
between objects, and the connecting of them together in the mind, 
has begun. ' * Among sensations themselves those which are the prac- 
tically important ones will be considered the most real, along with 
the most permanent and esthetically apprehensible ones. So, for in- 
stance, the real color of an object is the color sensation it gives when 
most favorably lighted for vision. Of all sensations, however, those 
are most belief-compelling and the most real which are productive 
of pleasure and pain— a theory already expressed by Locke.^ 

^ilext in reality to sensible objects are those which arouse the 
passions and active impulses. ** Every exciting thought in the nat- 
ural man carries credence with it. To conceive with passion is eo 
ipso to affirm.'' In short, all conceived objects that awaken inter- 
esting emotions— as hate, desire and fear, or motor impulses— are 
believed/ **Our requirements in the way of reality terminate in 
our own acts and emotions, our own pleasures and pains;" these are 
the fixities on which is suspended the chain of our beliefs. 

As for theories, now, one may say in general : they are judged 
according to the same simple standards, however difficult the appli- 
cation may prove in detail. Of alternative theories, the one which 
explains most satisfactorily the world of sensible experience will be 
believed ; of two theories equally strong in this respect, the one which 
in addition satisfies our volitional and emotional needs, is bound to 
prevail. The system which is richest, most simple and harmonious,, 
will be chosen for belief. 

We have seen that, according to James's conception, t he essence^ 
nf hplipf manifests itself in the act of choice; o ur next task will be to 
learn his views on the relation between will and belief in detail. 
After that, his theory of the will itself will be presented. 

Will, as well as belief, we have been told, is nothing other than a 
certain manner of attending to objects, and consenting to their stable 
presence in consciousness. The objects of the will are those whose 
existence depends, on the one hand, on our thought, on the other 
hand, on our actions ; while objects of belief * do not change accord- 
ing as we think regarding them. * But this difference in objects of 
will and of belief does not affect the attitude of the mind toward 
them ; in both cases it is the same : the mind conceives the object and 
consents to its existence, it chooses it for its reality. **Will and be- 

^' Essay/ Book 4, Chapter 2, paragraph 14; ibid,, Chapter 11, paragraph 8. 
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lief, in short, meaning a certain relation between objects and the self, 
are two names for one and the same psychological phenomenon. . . . 
The causes and conditions of the peculiar relation must be the same 
in both. The free-will question arises as regards belief. If our wills 
are indeterminate, so must our beliefs be, etc. The first act of free 
will, in short, would naturally be to believe in free will, etc."^ **The 
most compendious possible formula perhaps would be that our be- 
lief and attention are the same fact. For the momient, what we 
attend to is reality; attention is a motor reaction; and we are so 
made that sensations force attention from us.''^ But if belief is a 
motor reaction, it is pertinent to ask, How can man believe freely, 
how can he *will to believe'? He can not do so suddenly, is James's 
answer, but there is a very simple method by which he can bring 
himself tnjip]ipvp as b^ r^ hooses aradually. j he need only a ct asi fsi 
thing wetx^^ eal and continue so to act, and the obje ct will final l^^ 
grow to have such a connec tion with^his life that it will becom e real. 

Thus will, belief and attention would seem to be different names 
for the same mental attitude, and if we ask just how will and belief 
resolve themselves into attention, we find the answer in James's 
'Theory of the Will,' which may be summed up as follows, in James's 
own terminology.^ 

Every representation of a movement realizes in some degree the 
actual movement which is its object ; and awakens it in the maximum 
degree whenever it is not kept from so doing by an antagonistic 
representation present simultaneously to the mind. The express flat, 
or act of mental consent to the movement, comes in when the neu- 
tralization of the antagonistic and inhibiting idea is required. When 
the conditions are simple, no express fiat is needed, for the reason that 
consciousness is in its very nature impulsive. *' Movement is the 
natural immediate effect of feeling, irrespective of what the quality 
of the feeling may be. It is so in reflex action, it is so in emotional 
expression, it is so in the voluntary life." The voluntary fiat comes 
in in deliberate action, that is, when the mind is the seat of many 
ideas related to one another in antagonistic or in favorable ways. One 
of the ideas is that of an act. By itself this idea becomes a movement ; 
some of the additional ideas present to consciousness, however, block 
the motor discharge, while others again may solicit it to take place. 
The result is the feeling of unrest known as indecision. While it 
lasts we are said to deliberate, and when finally the original sugges- 
tion either prevails and makes the movement take place, or gets 

1 * Psychology/ Vol. II., p. 321. 

^Ihid,, p. 322, foot-note. 

3* Psychology,' Chapter XXVI. 
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definitely quenched by its antagonist, we are said to decide, or utter 
our voluntary fiat in favor of one or the other thought. The rein- 
forcing and inhibiting ideas meanwhile are termed reasons or motives 
by which the decision is brought about. 

Now the immense majority of human decisions are, to be sure, 
decisions without effort, but there are some decisions in which effort 
is a necessary factor, and although its existence in consciousness can 
not be doubted, its significance is a matter about which great differ- 
ence of opinion has prevailed. Questions as momentous as those of 
the existence of spiritual causality and of predestination— as against 
free will— depend on its interpretation. "What, then, are the true 
conditions under which the feeling of volitional effort is found? 
When we say that consciousness (or the mental process which goes 
on with it) is in its very nature impulsive, the proviso must be 
added : if it be sufSciently intense. Now there is a certain normal 
ratio in the impulsive power of different sorts of motive which 
characterizes what may be called ordinary healthiness of will. Com- 
pared with states of consciousness representing objects of instinctive 
reaction, or with feelings, or ideas of pleasure and pain, or with ideas 
to which we have grown accustomed so that the habit of reacting on 
them is ingrained, or with the idea of objects comparatively near in 
space or time— compared with all these states of consciousness, all 
far-off considerations, all abstract conceptions, unaccustomed reasons 
and motives, have little or no impulsive power. They prevail, when 
they do prevail, with effort; and the normal sphere of effort is thus 
found wherever non-instinctive motives for behavior are to rule the 
day. Effort comes in wherever a rarer and more ideal impulse is 
called upon to neutralize others of a more instinctive and habitual 
kind, wherever strongly explosive tendencies are to be checked, or 
strongly obstructive conditions are to be overcome. The facts may 
be symbolized thus: P standing for the propensity, I for the ideal 
impulse and E for effort : 

/ per se< P 

I + E >P 

Therefore ideal or moral action is action in the line of the greatest 
resistance ; that is, in the line of I per se, which, upon addition of 
effort, becomes victorious over the line of the least resistance, P. As 
to the nature of this effort, it is, of course, inner effort— effort of 
attention— which makes the idea dominate in consciousness; and 
^attention with effort is all that any case of volition implies/ The 
essential achievement of the will, in short, when it is most voluntary, 
is to attend to a difficult object and hold it fast before the mind. 
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The so doing is the fiat; and it is a mere physiological incident that 
when the object is thus attended to immediate motor consequences 
should ensue. 

** Effort of attention is thus the essential phenomenon of will." 
The terminus of the psychological process in volition, the point to 
which the will is directly applied, is always an idea. The only 
resistance which our will can possibly encounter is the resistance 
which such an idea offers to being attended to at all. To attend to 
it is, then, the only volitional act it can perform, and if we want a 
single term to cover the conditions upon which the impulsive and 
inhibitive quality of objects depends we had better call it interest. 
In fact, *what we attend to* and *what interests us' are synonymous 
terms. In the chapter on 'Attention,' we come across a new and 
somewhat divergent formulation of this theory.^ Here our interest 
in objects is given as the only reason we can have for attending to 
them. Our interest is asserted to be the cause of our attention. 
Attention itself is here classified as, first, either immediate or de- 
rived; immediate if the stimulating object is stimulating per se, 
derived if it is interesting only through its association with some 
other object. Secondly, attention may be either passive, reflex and 
effortless, or active and voluntary; and * voluntary attention is al- 
ways derived ; we never make an effort to attend to an object except 
for the sake of some remote interest which the effort will serve. ' 

The question now of free will and hence of free belief, according 
to this theory, relates solely to the amount of attention or consent 
which we can at any time put forth. Are the duration and intensity 
of this effort fixed functions of the object, or are they variable quan- 
tities, so that, given the same objects, more or less effort might be 
ut forth? In other words, is voluntary attention a resultant or a 
force, cause or effect? James holds that this question admits of no 
answer on psychological grounds. Determinism and indeterminism 
are theoretically of equal worth, as it is simply impossible to know 
whether within any given case more attention could have been be- 
stowed or not. 

Theoretically, then, one must be agnostic, in that from the scien- 
tific point of view it is problematic whether determinism or inde- 
terminism is in the right; bilt, practically, the freedom of the will 
may and indeed must be accepted on the very grounds of the theoret- 
ical non liquet, for the following reasons : first, because we . need f ree - 
dom in the interests of our moral life; and secondly, because if 
freedom reallyexisted, we^ouldnever get at that trutl^xcepting by 
freely choosing to believe it. In short, 'free dom's first deed should 

** Psychology,' Vol. I., p. 402 flf., especially* p. 416. 
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be to affirm itself/ Tq be sure, man need not affirm freedom. He 



has the righTTo remain agnostic, only he must fully realize that in 
such a case he is adopting an attitude which is precisely the same 
sort of volitional decision as the attitude which freely declares for 
freedom of will and belief.^ This latter attitude is the one which 
James decides to adopt. He freely wills to believe in free will. 

We have before us a theory which, if not systematic in form, is, 
at least, rich and full in content. Beyond the limits of demonstrable 
knowledge there lies no longer the not-yet-known or the unknowable ; 
a whole world of possibilities and the free opportunity to grasp all 
it desires, tempts the spirit. For demonstrable knowledge forms at 
best but a fraction of the convictions with which life is judged and 
lived, and is itself built upon a foundation of unproved and un- 
provable postulates; indeed, knowledge is in essence nothing other 
than belief. When I judge, I believe, and that means that I express 
my volitional nature, and choose my experience. But evidence for 
the correctness of my judgment is obtainable in few cases; in the far 
greater part of human decisions one can not afford to wait for evi- 
dence, and in some others the nature of the case excludes evidence 
prior to the belief, in that belief is itself a necessary factor for the 
existence of its object. Here the rule for behavior reads i do not 
adopt a proble matic attitude, but judge, decide^ and believe^ reely 
what you choose, for you will make real what you have cho sen to 
b elieve through the very fact of your belief. Such a case is pre- 
s ented by the religious hyp othesis. 

The treatment of the relation of practical and theoretical ration- 
ality may be considered a first step in the argument leading to these 
conclusions, or, more accurately put, a presumption in favor of the 
religious hypothesis. For he who holds the practical ego to be at 
the root of all theoretical activity, must admit that such a state of 
affairs disarms every argument directed against practical needs and 
practical rationality as 'merely' practical and hence of inferior 
validity. But, as at the same time we are told that the intellect has 
a function, nay, even the right to rationalize according to its prin- 
ciples wherever it can, and the practical will finds its place only 
where the intellect is incapable of fulfilling its task— the justification 
of practical needs given above can not be considered a defence of any 
one volition or practical need. 

The positive argument in defense of religious belief only sets in 
when it is shown that there are 'options' in which the intellect can 
not come to a decision, and that the religious hypothesis forms such 
an option. 

* Ibid., Vol. I., p. 447 ff . ; Vol. II., p. 569 flf. 
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Having reached this point, the negative results contained in the 
first step are turned to positive account, for now we are told : in the 
case of the religious hypothesis and similar options, a problematic 
attitude is itself a passional decision and is therefore combined with 
as much risk as a passional for nf against. H ence no reason hold s 
good why the will should not decide in the line of its needs, while 
t here are decisive reasons why i t should, in that as practical creatures 
we are continually f orced into a ction. Therefore faith or volitional 
decisi on without evidencec oercive to the intellect is justified. 

^ ^ 

The last step in the argument attempts to pi'Ove that the^ligious 



h ypothesis belongs to a special type of options* the intellect can 
not decide, a type characterized bv the fact that beli ef is a necessary 
factor in the realization of the fact to which it refers . Only if 
man's actions are inspired by a bel iet m tlie existence of the religio us 
world-order can the religious world-order become a reality. 

Obviously be lieTis here measured by^fition ; anrl thus ^*thfi whole 
defence of religious faith hinges upon action. If the action required 
or inspired by the religious hypothesis is in no way different from 
that dictated by the naturalistic hypothesis, then religious faith is 
a pure superfluity, better pruned away, and controversy about its 
legitimacy is a piece of idle trifling, unworthy of serious minds. "^ 
But the action itself depends, we are told, on belief : when I stand on 
the precipice and must jump to save my life, or when I am to fulfill 
my moral ideal, I must freely choose to Relieve (for my intellect can 
not decide) , in the one case, in the strength of my muscles, and in the 
other case, in the unseen spiritual world-order. Here belief, being 
a necessary factor in the creation of its object, is not only justified, 
but is imperative, and we are told: Will to believe, express your 
volitional ego in choice, and freely adopt whatever belief is in the 
line of your desires and needs. 

Thus the rl pfftTif^f of relip po us belief presupposes the psychological 



po ssibility of free belief. And as it is just this possibility which 
James attempted to prove in the theories contained in his 'Psychol 
ogy, ' we are justified in considering these theories the foundation for 
his defense of religious faith. First, then, we learn that belief is 
the kern el of all judgme nt whatsoever; secondly, that it is the same 
ps ycnical attitude as will; thirdly, that both ^11 and bel ief resolve 
themselves into voluntary attention ; and fourthly, that voluiita^ 



attentioiTmay be assu medto be indeterminate or free. 

Having thus established the possibility of a free will to believe, 
or free belief, nothing remained to be added but a hint how to effect 
such a freely willed belief in practise ; and this information could be 

* ' The Will to Believe,' p. 29, foot-note. 
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given in one sentence j act in cold blood as if the thing in question 
were real, and keep acting as if it were real, and it will infallibly 
end by growing into such a connection with your life that it will 
become real. 




PART II 

CRITICISM OP JAMES'S DOCTRINE 

In the criticism of this unsystematically formulated doctrine, we 
shall keep as closely as possible to the order of our presentation. 
We shall first, then, treat of the relation between theoretical and 
practical rationality, that is, we shall criticize the foundation that 
James gives to the standpoint, which, formulated in short, reads: 
You are justified in choosing to believe religiously because all knowl- 
edge is in essence belief, and belief is in essense a volitional act. We 
shall then ascertain whether James's theory of judgment really 
establishes free belief as a foundation for such a defense of religious 
faith, as would indeed be the case if James succeeded in showing that 
all knowledge is in essence freely chosen belief. 

After that, we have to determine whether the theory of judgment 
confirms the existence of a free and self-realizing belief of the sort 
presupposed in a still more immediate way in the second step of 
James's argument, which, summed up, runs: You pati rpalizp fliA rftli- 
gfin^]P liypothesis o ^lt/ throtujh believing in it : will to believe the 
religious hypothesis, and your belief will prove to be true. For this 
purpose a detailed analysis of the theory of judgment will be requi- 
site. After learning why this theory of judgment can not serve as 
a foundation for James's defense of religious faith, we shall point 
out where the doctrine's essential logical mistakes lie. For, in our 
criticism, James's own premises shall be taken for granted. By 
these premises I understand, first, hi s conception of religion as a 
divine world-order guaranteeing that moral world-order which can 
)e realized by us only if our conduct is inspired and stimulated by a 
belief in God and in the final triumph of righteousnes s; secondly, 
the doctrine that kn owledge is in essence a feeling of reality or an 
affirmation of reality, in other words, that judging is in essence 
beliefs Taking for granted these two premises, we shall endeavor 
to prove that the latter does not, and can not logically, serve as a 
foundation for the defense of the former. This proof will consist, 
on the one hand, in the disclosure of the implications of these 
premises, and of their incompatibility with the conclusions that 
James deduces from them, and, on the other hand, in the demon- 
stration of their inherent inconsistencies. 
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Now there are two very obvious criticisms to be made on James's 
doctrine, both of which have, as a matter of fact, been brought 
against it. First, the accusation that in this defense of religious 
belief, religious belief is defended at the cost of knowledge itself. 
The argument runs: James's justification is based on the relation of 
knowledge and faith, of intellect and will. Religious belief, on the 
one hand, and knowledge resting on a principle of certainty, on the 
other, can be brought into harmony only if knowledge is traced 
back to belief and a principle of certainty found for belief. Such a 
transformation of the intellect leads, in truth, to a real overthrow of 
the standpoint of *intellectualism,' based as it is on the djiaiism^oL 
will and intellect. In James's doctrine, however, this dualism is 
neither obviated nor surmounted. In it, knowing and believing are 
not harmonized, but are separated, and if it is then asserted that 
the will may undertake the function of the intellect, when the latter 
is no longer capable of functioning, such a manner of surmounting 
the dualism must be considered a pseudo victory, gained at the 
expense of the conception of knowledge itself. This criticism has 
been advanced by Rickert in his essay on ^Pichtes Atheismusstreit. '^ 

The second criticism brought against our doctrine is the charge 
that it is based on a standpoint of abso lute subjectivism, and 
obviously this criticism is closely related to the one just presented. 
It asserts that rel igious belief is defended at the cost of absolute 
r eality ite elf , in that the will t/^ hpiliftve is treatefi as wholly distinct 
f rom the will to know the truth . Upon analysis this will turns out 
to be, in fact, a will to deceive oneself, that is, to produce subjective 
results. These subjective results may, of course, be convictions, but 
they have no connection with objective validity, which is dependent 
on a relation between the convictions and an independent reality. 
This latter charge has been concisely formulated by D. S. Miller in 
the above-mentioned critique.^ 

However, it must be evident that neither one of these charges is 
exhaustive. In regard to the first, it is true, to be sure, that James has 
coordinated and separated the will and the intellect, but it is equally 
true that he has identified the two in his theory of the relation of 
will and belief. Neither can a pure subjectivism, as in the case of 
the second criticism, be true without further consideration; for op- 
posed to such a charge stands James's theory of judgment, which 

* H. Rickert, * Fichtes Atheismusstreit und die Kantische Philosophie.' 
Berlin, 1899. 

* Dickinson S. Miller, ' The Will to Believe and the Duty to Doubt,' Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, January, 1899. 
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seeks to trace reality, and with it truth, to the act of judgment 
itself. 

A closer examination into these inconsistencies and the deter- 
mination whether and whereby these criticisms can be confirmed, 
must then be our task. We proceed then to James's attempt to 
solve the problem of the overthrow of *intellectualism.' 
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CHAPTER III 

James's doctrine as a defense op religious faith at the cost 

OF PURE knowledge 

The relation of faith to knowledge and its significance for the overthrow of 
intellectualism— Paulsen's contribution to the solution of the problem of the 
relation between intellect and will— Criticism of Paulsen's contribution to the 
problem — James's contribution to the solution of the problem of the relation 
between intellect and will— James's solution of the problem on the basis of free 
belief— The result of James's solution and the dilemma in which it leaves us. 

Obviously enough the most con tradictory tendencies exist side by 
side in James's theory of t he relation of int ^np^t. anH will. On the 
one hand we find, especially in the point of view of the essays, a 
decided d ualism rpgp fr^tinp; VnAwlprlprA qnrl faith — It would here 
\ seem as if faith were to function only when the intellect reaches its 
limits. Intellectual rationality must first be satisfied, and only if 

\ this satisfaction can not be obtained in an immediate way, may it 
proceed through the medium of faith. But this is a subordination 
of both knowledge and faith under the category of thought, faith 
being conceived as a mere supplement to knowledge. And, indeed, 

\v James goes farther ; he admits that the objects of this faith can 
never be quite certain, that it is always possible to doubt them. 
This avowal, together with his definition of .| aith as belief without 
proof, seems to give to faith a still more subordinate function, of 
some importance, perhaps, for the man of act ion, but without in- 
terest for the thinker and seeker for tru th. Rickert's criticism is 
justly directed against this side of James's doctrine, but as a criti- 
cism of his doctrine in its totality it is in need of further proof. 

The starting-point of Rickert's criticism is a historical survey 
undertaken for the purpose of determining the differences in phi- 
losophies of religion, so far as these differences bear upon the 
Atheismtisstreit between Fichte and Forberg.^ In the course of his 
analysis he finds that such differences may be traced back to differ- 
ences in the conception of the relations between faith and knowl- 
edge. The formulation of all possible standpoints in regard to this 
problem leads him to a classification and criticism of James's theory. 
The first conception of the relation of will and intellect to which 
Rickert calls attention is the one in which faith is held to be an 
imperative, commanding. Act as if this or that were true ; but assert- 

* Rickert, * Atheismusstreit,' p. 2ff. 
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ing nothing that could claim to rest upon any principle of certainty. 
Here, obviously, faith and intellect are so completely separated that 
two unrelated worlds are the result. In the world of action, the 
will is authoritative, and in the world of truth-seeking, the intellect. 
Faith is an imperative for action, and the intellect is authoritative 
within the sphere of thought; no reconciliation whatever has been 
effected between the two. 

In the second place, the relation of faith and knowledge may be 
so conceived that faith becomes valid not only as an imperative for 
the man of action, but also as an imperative for the truth-seeker, 
inasmuch as here faith is held to be rooted in the very nature of 
thought itself. For an evaluation of James's historical position, it 
is important to realize that this standpoint is the standpoint on 
which Fichte's doctrine is grounded; and I therefore recapitulate in 
short Rickert's analysis of Fichte's attitude.^ For Fichte, then, 
faith is certain, because it is the imperative for the truth-seeker as 
such. This means, that obligation {Sollen)—\hQ original practical 
law or the conscience— is prior to knowledge. Knowledge itself rests 
upon the conscience or the will, inasmuch as knowing is, in the last 
analysis, believing in accordance to the law of * obligation,' that is, 
in essence, an intellectual act of will. This practical law, this moral 
imperative only can contain certainty; and only in so far as it is 
obeyed, and realized in theoretical activity, does thought become 
knowledge— become certain. Thus, by his doctrine of the primacy 
of the moral law, Fichte creates a new conception of the relation 
between faith and knowledge. Knowledge is certain just because 
it is based on practical faith or belief, and religious faith or belief 
can therefore no longer be held to be knowledge of an inferior degree, 
justifiable only when the more valuable theoretical knowledge reaches 
its limit. Indeed, faith in the moral law and the moral world-order 
is the corner-stone of all certainties. From this point of view the 
apparent coordination of the functions of intellect and will becomes 
in truth an identification, for it has been shown how knowledge and 
its principle of certainty are based on practical belief. Faith or 
belief, in short, is the foundation of all conviction. 

Finally a third conception in view of our problem is possible. 
The intellect and the will may be differentiated and to the will 
may be accorded the right to pass judgment in cases where scientific 
proof is wanting. Here the will is subordinated to the intellect 
and knowledge is supplemented by faith. It is this conception of 
the relation between will and intellect which Rickert claims is the 
basis of much of the voluntaristic philosophy of the day, and he 

^Contained in the pamphlet referred to above. 
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has in mind more especially the doctrines of Paulsen and of James. 
He points to the fact that in the case of these thinkers we find the 
argument that the voluntary side and character of a philosopher 
have always, as a matter of fact, influenced his system of thought, 
and that man has always reached his fundamental convictions 
through the voluntary side of his nature rather than through theo- 
retical considerations, and that this influence is not only actual, but 
also justifiable, when the intellect fails to reach conclusions, as, for 
instance, in the synthesis and interpretation of the world in its 
totality. Rickert points to the leap from the qiucestio facti to the 
qtUBstio juris which is here exemplified. He condemns this coordina- 
tion of faith and knowledge as one which no philosophy professing 
to proceed scientifically can accommodate. Philosophy, he claims, 
seeking for truth, has room only for knowledge conceived as inde- 
pendent of the will. Within its sphere, faith must be regarded as 
the clouding of scientific knowledge. He who philosophizes in order 
to obtain results of universal validity must disavow the promptings 
of the will, if will and intellect are distinct ; and most especially in 
the case of the philosophy of religion, where the ideal of a theoretical 
solution of the problems seems most difficult of attainment, and where 
such solution is of the greatest practical importance, infinite care 
must be taken to preserve intact the purity of the intellect. The 
overthrow of intellectualism through a bestowal of a partnership 
upon the will within the sphere of scientific activity is nothing else 
than the overthrow of the intellect itself. A real victory over intel- 
lectualism is possible only by means of a logically valid demonstration 
of the fact that, in the relation between the intellect seeking for truth 
and the evaluating will, the latter is logically prior to the former. 
Such a standpoint is the only justifiable form of voluntarism. 

Now it is the pseudo-voluntarism expounded above with which 
Rickert charges James's and Paulsen's doctrines. But, although we 
must admit it to be true that such tendencies are strongly represented 
in James's doctrine, our detailed exposition has shown that these 
tendencies are not the only ones, nor even the prevailing ones, in the 
drift of James's teaching. On the contrary, James has explicitly 
striven to give to his doctrine a substructure in the form of a theory 
identifying will and knowledge. In Paulsen's work, too, there are 
traces of an attempt really to overcome the one-sidedness of intel- 
lectualism, and to attain harmony between intellect and will through 
a transformation of the conception of the intellect itself, and the 
reduction of theoretical knowledge to practical belief. A comparison 
of his arguments with those of James is instructive because it will 
enable us to perceive with greater clearness the new and character- 
istic elements in James's work. 
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^^H In the introduction we saw to what historical position Paulsen 

^^M considered himself entitled, and how he interpreted Kant's general 
^^H Btandpoint. His own doctrine may be found in his 'Einleitung in 
^^H die Philosophie' and 'Kants Verhaltnis zur Metaphysik.' This doc- 
^^H trine may be summed up as follows: Philosophy is knowledge, and 
^^^B professes to be knowledge, but contains elements of faith in so far 
^^^1 as it pretends to give a W eltanschauwig and to 'disclose the meanimj 
^^^M of things,' for this meaning is matter for the will and for faith,' 
^^H In spite of this statement it would seem that Paulsen does not, 

^^H after all, ascribe to philosophy the task of disclosing the meaning of 
^^H the world, but rather that of giving meaning to the world, for the 
^^^1 very next sentence in this contest reads: "The philosopher reads 
^^H into the world as its goal that which he himself regards as the highest 
^^^1 good and the ultimate end of life, and only imagines that he has dis- 
^^^H covered it there by subsequent contemplation." Philosophy would 
^^^1 thus seem to be an attitude toward the world, an evaluation of the 
^^H world. It is a matter of personal faith: "Philosophy is never the 
^^^1 product of the intellect merely, it grows out of the personality as a 
^^^1 whole; the will gives it its direction, its goal and its fire." 
^^H The method to he employed by philosophy in the production of 

^^^1 a Weltatischatmng is that of the interpretation of historical life. 
^^H But faith in the future is 'the firm starting-point' of such an in- 
^^H terpretation, hence one may call this faith the 'principle of forma- 
^^H tion' of every philosophy. The interpretation of historical life 
^^H then proceeds in conformity with the ideal of perfection eharacler- 
^^H istic of the philosopher, by which he sets up the terminus ad quern, 
^^H and by means of this the terminus a quo, of the historical process, 
^^H and thereby of nature and of the world. The important is thus 
^^H the essential— here is the point at which head and heart meet and are 
^^^B united.' 

^^H Such are the actual facta, continues Paulsen, and Kant has 

^^V formulated these thoughts in the doctrine of the postulates and of 

( the primacy of the practical reason. "We, to be sure, would say 

rather: We are not here concerned with an imperative, exacting faith 

I from the conscience, but with the bald fact that no one does nor can 
believe that reality is inimical or even indifferent toward that which 
he holds to be the ultimate end of life and its highest good."* But 
■ F. pBulflen, ' Einleitung in die Philosopiiie,' Sifln-nte Aiiflftge, p. 330 ff. 
Berlin, ISOl. 
' Here Paulsen hints at the psychological theory carried oi 
Attention ia aroused only by objects important for ua; objects are 
proportion ss they are related to our practical purposes and ideals: 
attention the important becomes tlie real. 
•/6M., p. S47. 
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he who believes in the final victory of reason and of truth, thereby 
acknowledges a moral world-order. Kant, now, attempted to justify 
this actual faith, not by means of any objective proof for the pre- 
dominance of the good, but by the consideration that, as the practical 
reason recognizes values, and as the moral law is the foundation of 
this valuation, faith in the moral world-order is based on the ab- 
solutely certain moral law or imperative. This fundamental thought 
of Kant's is correct, says Paulsen, but may be better formulated as 
follows: To a human being whose will is guided by the * highest pur- 
poses of mankind' a belief in the moral world-order is * natural and 
necessary' and inevitably becomes the comer-stone of his phi- 
losophy.^ 

Paulsen then proceeds to set up certain values as the highest 
values, and he challenges those who deny a moral world-order to 
prove that these values are not realized in this world. But such a 
proof, he avers, is not within the province of the intellect. The 
intellect can not solve the question, but if it nevertheless wishes to 
take a stand, it would, guided by biological theories, be obliged to 
decide that of all possible worlds this world is the one best suited to 
mankind. 

These considerations on the subject of religious belief, now, do 
not purpose to serve as a theoretical proof of the validity of religious 
faith nor as a factor in the generation of religious faith ; their object 
is merely to insure one's judgment against the adoption of the con- 
trary attitude— that of negative dogmatism. Religion never can be 
produced by philosophy; it is constituted by historical concrete 
symbols. Nevertheless, religion may harmonize with philosophy, 
* faith with free thought.' ** Religion does not exact from man that 
he shall hold what is untenable, but that he shall believe that which 
satisfies his will, and does not contradict his intellect."^ 

It is difficult to draw any definite conclusions concerning Paul- 
sen 's standpoint from these remarks. But so much at least is clear : 
he identifies philosophy with Wdtanschanung, and bases the latter 
on faith— on those beliefs, namely, which are innate to the phi- 
losopher, and by means of which he attempts his task, the interpre- 
tation of the world by the interpretation of the world's history. 
These beliefs, constitutive of the fundamental principle of phi- 
losophy, are, according to Paulsen, the beliefs in the future, in 
progress and perfection, and they are said to lead directly to a 
belief in the moral world-order which is somehow connected with the 
will * guided by higher purposes.' To a being with such a will for 

1 Ibid., p. 349 ff . 

2 Ihid.y p. 361. 
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the good, faith in a moral order is * natural and necessary' and 
therefore justified. The philosopher, then, may harbor any faith 
that is compatible with the willing and feeling side of his nature 
and is not incompatible with his intelligence. This last confronta- 
tion of intellect and will is carried out no farther. Although the 
chapter in which it occurs is entitled * Knowledge and Faith,' the 
reader is left in the dark as regards just how faith and reason can 
contradict one another, and if so, why reason should have the 
primacy over faith, if faith be the very principle of formation of 
philosophy. The only explanatory hint to the solution of this riddle 
is contained in the psychological theory indicated above. The dif- 
ficulty grows still more complicated when one becomes acquainted 
with Paulsen's further remarks on the subject in his book *Kants 
Verbal tnis zur Metaphysik' (p. 25 ff.). 

Here philosophy is no longer conceived as an evaluation of the 
world according to articles of faith. Philosophy— which may, no 
doubt, be considered identical with metaphysics— is said to be a 
science whose task it is to supply a foundation for *'a general con- 
ception or synthesis of reality (a Weltanschauung) by means of 
a process of thought constructed on the basis of given facts. These 
facts are to be taken from the special sciences, and thought must 
progress from these empirical actualities, which form its only sure 
foothold, up to the contemplation of things in their totality. ' ' Con- 
trasted with philosophy or metaphysics, religion is now introduced, 
and is said to rest on faith, more especially on the particular belief 
that reality is ultimately determined by the good— by will directed 
toward the good. This belief can not claim to be knowledge, be- 
cause it can be proved neither by experience nor by speculation. 

In this new formulation of his position, Paulsen considers him- 
self again in agreement with Kant. Religion is now separated from 
philosophy; philosophy has become a science through becoming 
demonstrable, whereas religion rests upon the fact that man believes 
in the realization of his good will. As is known, Kant did not, 
however, accept this faith as a mere fact, but attempted to ground 
it on the certainty of the moral law, and to derive this certainty 
from an analysis of the nature of the reason itself. It is perhaps 
this doctrine of Kant's— the doctrine of the primacy of the practical 
reason— that Paulsen has in mind when, in speaking of Kant, he 
remarks: **It is in the form of the foundation and exposition of 
these thoughts only that I should pursue a different course, one 
which a number of thinkers of the nineteenth century, with Kant 
as their starting-point, have pursued; I mention Schopenhauer, 
Beneke, Lotze, Wundt. In conformity with these thinkers I should 
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turn the procedure of metaphysics into more empirical and psycho- 
logical channels/' This statement Paulsen modifies later on in 
telling us that in religious faith we have to do not with the decision 
of an arbitrary will, but of a universal and necessary will, the 
practical reason. The religious hypothesis, Paulsen proceeds, which 
asserts 'the ultimate ground of all reality is the good will,' does not 
then rest on proof, but on faith, and the grounds for belief in this 
assertion lie in the fact that it is * a necessary condition of our 
necessary will attitudes,' and may therefore be assumed to be true. 
This defense of religious belief Paulsen claims to be superior to any 
defense of the assumption of the presuppositions in the theoretical 
sphere, for the reason that the practical tasks and values are the 
higher tasks and values, since it is true that a man's value is deter- 
mined by his morality. This practical justification of faith is held 
by Paulsen to furnish evidence not only for the validity of religious 
belief, but incidentally also for the impossibility of demonstrating 
the truth of religion theoretically. Nevertheless, this practical 
justification is said to be susceptible of the reception of a sort of 
'theoretical substructure' through the science of psychology. ''I 
mean," says Paulsen, **it is possible to show that side by side with 
the practical necessity of faith there is its psychological inevitability, 
which is in truth evidenced by the historical fact that the will, the 
essential will, always does determine belief and Weltanschauung, ^^^ 
Here we find Paulsen setting up as an ideal what James appears 
to have carried out, namely, the psychological foundation of a stand- 
point accepted on other grounds. Paulsen even indicates the special 
theories already known to us through James : that of knowledge as 
an instrument in the struggle for survival, and that of the will as 
a guide to the apperceptive processes, inasmuch as interest directs 
apperception and hence determines the elements out of which Weltan- 
schauungen are constructed. Finally, too, a slight suggestion of the 
theory of judgment and belief is contained in Paulsen's remarks on 
the law of identity. This law, he says, expresses no assertion or 
'indicative' (Paulsen uses the terminology of the traditional theory 
of judgment), but rather an 'imperative.' ^^A-A means, accord- 
ingly: that which I have posited as A shall be and shall remain A,'' 
The same holds good for the assertion of causality : I consent to the 
assumption of lawfulness through an act of will, because such a con- 
ception of reality as lawfulness represents, is purposive and helps 
toward the preservation of life. "But if these be the conditions," 
Paulsen concludes, "if thought and knowledge are in the last 
analysis determined by the will, then it is inconceivable that the 

* Ihid., p. 30. 
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intellect should turn against the will and force it to views that are 
antagonistic to its very nature." Indeed, it is impossible for any 
man to believe that which is incompatible with the dictates of hia 
will. His WeltanschauuTig will always be the valuation of life de- 
pendent on his volitional nature, and only that Welta^isdiawnn^ is 
fit to be believed which admits of faith in God and in the supremacy 
of the good. 

This, in brief, is Paulsen's doctrine. Its starting-point is the 
theory that a man's Weltanschauung is the product of his willing, 
evaluating and believing nature, and leads to the religious hypothesis 
aa necessary for this side of his nature. The religious hypothesis, 
because of this practical necessity, and because of the further fact 
that it asserts nothing incompatible with the intellect, is justified. 

Here we have, as was said above, a complete separation of will 
and intellect, with no further elucidation of their relation; the will 
produces the conception of the world, but as final judge (at least 
negative judge) the intellect steps in, inasmuch as it may deny what- 
ever conflicts with its views. Philosophy would thus seem to be sup- 
plementary to science, with a right to function only when science can 
reach no conclusions. 

But this interpretation of Paulsen's standpoint is inconsistent 
with his further explanations, in which he favors a scientific pro- 
cedure for metaphysics and again divorces religion and philosophy. 
Here we find a more precisely formulated relation between philos- 
ophy, knowledge and religion. Philosophy is tnowledge, and leads 
to a conception of the world in its totality; religion is faith, and gives 
this conception a certain coloring, by taking into account the de- 
mands of the will. The Weltanschauung arrived at metaphysically 
is knowledge, for it rests on demonstrable empirical facts derivable 
from the special sciences. According to Paulsen, such a Weltan- 
eckauung leads to the belief— in the sense of knowledge— that the 
ultimate basis of reality lies in one undivided will— and the religious 
stamp it receives is the belief that this will is a good will, a divine 
will. This, he says, is not knowledge, but faith; for it is not a 
demonstrable fact, but an assumption made by the will in the 
interests of the good will. 

In this second formulation the point of view is completely 
changed. Philosophy or knowledge is adequate for the formation of 
a Weltanschauung. There is no need or place for faith within the 
province of metaphysics. Faith is absolute only in the religious 
sphere, for here the world is to be interpreted according to practical 
ethical ideals. This ia the work of the will, and such a world ia 
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believed in because it guarantees the most valuable interests and 
develops the most ideal character. Philosophy, then, can fulfill 
its task of rationalizing the world without the help of faith. The 
will is of importance for one's religious interests exclusively, and in 
this sphere of conduct alone faith is a necessary assumption. 

The two faculties are again divorced; knowledge is the concern 
of philosophy and metaphysics aspiring to a conception of the world, 
whereas in the first formulation philosophy was not knowledge, but 
a construction of the individual philosopher, in accordance with his 
individual beliefs. In the first formulation, moreover, the religious 
conception of the universe was said to be the most satisfying concep- 
tion produced by philosophy because, without antagonizing the intel- 
lect, it conformed to the demands of the will. In this second formu- 
lation, the religious conception of the world is again proclaimed to 
be the most satisfying because of its ethical importance, but now it 
can no longer antagonize the intellect because it is not a matter with 
which the intellect concerns itself; it is founded not on knowledge, 
but on faith, and has validity exclusively for the ethical, the willing 
and acting individual. 

However, even this second formulation is not the final— or, I 
should say, the chronologically final— formulation ; a third and again 
essentially different standpoint grows out of Paulsen's further con- 
siderations of the question. This latest standpoint is foreshadowed 
in the assertion that the justification of religious faith on the basis 
of its validity for the ethical and active man is as good a justifica- 
tion, nay, even a better one, than the analogous justification of the 
presuppositions of science, for the reason that the voluntary attitudes 
and interests are higher and more valuable than those of knowledge. 
The foundation of this standpoint is furnished by the psychological 
theories mentioned above, which were to serve as a * theoretical sub- 
structure' to religious faith, heretofore considered by Paulsen the- 
oretically undemonstrable. The argument purposes to show that the 
will, and thereby faith, always (even in the case of metaphysics)^ 
determine one's views, inasmuch as knowledge itself is dependent 
on the will ; first, because the intellect itself was produced by the will 
as an instrument for the preservation of life; secondly, because 
apperception, and therefore the material for philosophical thought, 
are guided by the will; and thirdly, because the presuppositions of 
knowledge (such as the law of identity) are posited by the will. 
Therefore, says Paulsen, every standpoint whatever rests upon 
assumptions accepted on faith : even that of pure agnosticism makes 
the assumption of the existence of truth itself and of theoretically 
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demonstrable knowledge as the only method for attaining to truth.* 
Thus we have still another relation of knowledge to faith in this 
latest formulation. Will, because actually determining and evalu- 
ating the world and life, may justly subordinate knowledge to itself, 
may lead, direct and judge it. Truth means that which is satisfying 
to the willing attitudes of man, and as religious faith is so to a 
superlative degree, religious faith is superlatively true. Where the 
sphere of knowledge lies, and why demonstrable truth is of any 
value, we do not learn. The most interesting point in this third 
formulation is the fact that Paulsen reaches his standpoint by em- 
pirically scientific psychological considerations. 

These three distinct points of view in regard to the relation of 
will and intellect are approximately those pointed out by Rickert. 
First, we have the subordination of the will to the intellect: one is 
justified in believing freely where he can not know. In the matter 
of a conception of the world one can know nothing with certainty, 
hence one may believe what one wishes, providing the objects of 
faith do not conflict with the intellect. Secondly, we have the divorce 
of wiU and intellect, so that there result two unrelated worlds, the 
world of knowledge for the truth-seeking man and the world of faith 
for the acting man. Thirdly, we have an attempt to overcome this 
dualism of two unrelated worlds by means of a deeper insight into 
the nature of knowledge itself, and by the disclosure of its practical 
factors. Faith or belief is here asserted to be at the basis of all con- 
viction. However, in Paulsen's case even this third standpoint is 
not unequivocal. He constantly speaks of the determination of 
knowledge through the will. Now one can very well hold that belief 
is always and in all cases determined by the will, and yet conceive 
will and knowledge to be separable and distinct, in that the will may 
be thought of as a faculty which is moved and influenced by another 
facidty. And this is certainly what Paulsen appears to hold. Thus 
even his attempt to reconcile will and intellect is based on a dualistic 
conception of their relation ; a conception to be criticized later on in 
our consideration of James's views on the subject. 

It must be apparent that Paulsen's and James's standpoints show 
a certain amount of similarity. But Paulsen's predominating tend- 
ency is, after all, to reserve for the intellect the functions of pro- 
ducing a Weltamchauung, and for the will the function of modify- 
ing, supplementing and coloring this philosophical conception con- 
formably to the will side of man's nature, but never in contradiction 
to the affirmations of the intellect. The religious hypothesis may 

^ Ihid., p. 34. Paulsen here refers to James's * Will to Believe ' as an 
amplification of these thoughts. 
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be assumed to be true, first of all because it does not collide with the 
metaphysical hypothesis and only in the second place because it ^ar- 
antees certain ethical interests and is essential to the practical life. 
Against this standpoint the charge of pseudo-voluntarism formulated 
above is directed with every right, and the fact that there are sug- 
gestions of contrary views in Paulsen is no argument against this 
criticism, but only a proof of his inconsistency. In Paulsen's case, 
such inconsistency may be ascribed to the fact that he has attempted 
no foundation of his standpoint, but in James's case there is incon- 
sistency in spite of a detailed foundation; for in his doctrine the 
tendency to divorce faith and knowledge is strong, to be sure, but 
yet the opposite tendency to overcome this dualism through the iden- 
tification of will and knowledge is, after all, the very basis and 
foundation of his whole doctrine. 

James, too, starts with a coordinated will and intellect, for, as 
we know, according to his theory, the rationalization of the world 
proceeds in the interest of the practical as well as the theoretical 
needs of man. The intellect is to be satisfied in the first place, and 
only when knowledge fails to grasp the world in its totality does 
faith or practical belief find its place as a means toward the ration- 
ization of the world. Here there is the old dualism between de- 
mqnstrable kn owledge and faith in the sense of undemonstrabl e con- 
viction. In the final formulation of the * thesis' according to which 
a problematic attitude may be abandoned in favor of voluntary 
belief, this dualism is especially strong; and, finally, how else can the 
many limitations put upon the function of faith be understood unless 
we suppose the intellect to be absolutely authoritative wherever it 
is in a position to come to a decision ? Indeed, are we not told that 
the intellect is authoritative even in cases where it can not come to a 
decision, and the decision is not important for the practical man! 
Therefore faith, or free belief, is in order only when a decision 
X important for man as a practical being can not be reached on logical 
grounds. In other words, there is logical theoretical truth, and side 
by side with it there is moral conviction, but the latter may never 
contradict the former, and plays no role so long as we are within the 
field of scientific knowledge. 

James has sought to overcome this dualism in two ways. One 
way is the one with which we have become acquainted in that portion 
of Paulsen's doctrine which we called his third standpoint. James 
differs from Paulsen only in the far greater explicitness and clear- 
ness with which he grounds his thoughts. To be sure, the biological- 
genetic consideration of the origin of knowledge and its methods— a 
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point of view generally approved and most interestingly applied to 
physiological questions by James— can not here be taken into con- 
sideration, because we are concerned not with the question of the 
origin of knowledge, but with the qnestion of the validity of faith 
compared with that of certain knowledge. These historical consid- 
erations, however, seem to take a turn toward epistemology in a 
variety of pragmatic doctrine which James appears to espouse in 
'The Varieties of Religious Experienee. ' M'^e loam there that no 
fact is real iinless it shows real effects in action, and that truth is 
that which in a general way works well. But in James's ease this 
pragmatic conception of the relation of theory and practise can not 
be regarded as a solution of his problem, and for two reasons. In 
the first place, he has failed to give any foundation to these asser- 
tions, and surely the definition of the real as that which shows real 
effects, being a definition in which the predicate contains the concept 
to be defined, calls for some further explanation. Ttiltfiwigc in the 
assert ion that the true is that which in a general way works well; 
what are we to underetand by th^^ell ' ; what test is to be applied"in 
order to judge of truth— that of efficiency— utility— morality! But 
the vagueness of the pragmatic standpoint as here formulated by 
James does not need to trouble us, for in spite of his claim to have 
adopted the pragmatic point of view by applying it to the criticism 
of religious facts, James did not really do so, aa the following pas- 
sages would seem to show conclusively: "Taking creeds and faith- 
state together as forming 'religions,' and treating these as purely 
subjective phenomena, without regard to the question of Iheir 'truth,' 
we are obliged, on account of their extraordinary influence upon 
action and endurance, to class them amongst the most important 
biological functions of mankind. . . . 

"At this purely subjective rating, therefore, religion must be 
considered vindicated in a certain way from the attacks of her critics. 
It woidd seem that she can not be a mere anachronism and survival, 
but must exert a permanent function whether she be with or without 
intellectual content, and whether, if she have any, it be true or false. 

"We must next pass beyond the point of view of merely sub- 
jective utility, and make inquiry into the intellectual content itself."^ 

James then considers what this nucleus of intellectual content, 
empirically common to all religious assertions, is; he finds it to con- 
sist in certain beliefs, in regard to which he writes: "So far, how- 
ever, as this analysis goes, the experiences are only psychological 
phenomcua. They possess, it is true, enormous biological worth. 
Spiritual strength really increases in the subject when he has them, 

• Pp. 500-507. 
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a new life opens for him, and they seem to him a place of conflux 
where the forces of two universes meet ; and yet this may be nothing 
but his subjective way of feeling things, a mood of his own fancy, 
in spite of the effect produced. I now turn to my second question : 
What is the objective * truth' of their content? . . . The word 'truth' 
is here taken to mean something additional to bare value for life, 
although the natural propensity of man is to believe that whatever 
has great value for life is thereby certified as true. ' ' 

The tests which James applies for discovering the * truth' of these 
practically efl'ective and useful beliefs are, first, once more the em- 
pirical test of actual universality— he looks for 'a common body of 
doctrine'; and secondly, its ability to be formidated in terms 'to 
which physical science need not object.' **This [a science of re- 
ligion] might adopt as her own reconciling hypothesis and recom- 
mend it for general belief. . . . Who says 'hypothesis' renounces the 
ambition to be coercive in his arguments. The most I can do is, 
accordingly, to offer something that may fit the facts so easily that 
your scientific logic will find no plausible pretext for vetoing your 
impulse to welcome it as true."^ 

Here evidently practical effectiveness is not only not conceived as 
the essence of reality or the test of truth, but theoretical truth and 
practical utility are conceived as absolutely discreet: James has 
effected no reconciliation whatsoever between them. 

Another argument from what may be called the logical point of 
view is contained in the theory that all knowledge, even demonstrable 
and certain knowledge, rests on 'postulates,' that is, on undemon- 
strable belief; and in this theory we have indeed a real attempt to 
overthrow ' intellectualism. ' As we saw, Paulsen cited James in sup- 
port of this argumentation, and we know with what justice. Besides 
James, Royce only has come out so emphatically for this standpoint. 
Royce as well as James emphasizes the thought that as theoretical 
knowledge itself is constantly working with 'postulates,' and rests 
on 'postulates,' practical faith surely may and must do the same. 
In other words, that faith has the same certainty as theoretical knowl- 
edge, inasmuch as the latter in the last analysis rests on faith. 
Science itself is founded on 'postulates'; on that of the uniformity 
of natural law, for instance. The scientist believes in theoretical 
rationality, why should he not believe in moral or practical ration- 
ality? The scientist believes in truth and in the possibility of at- 
taining it, and finally, does he not believe his methods to be the only 
means to this end? But all these assumptions are mere 'postulates.' 

So far it would seem that a solution of our problem, had in truth 

*/6tU, p. 611. 
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been found. All so-called theoretical knowledge rests in the last 
analysis on faith, in that one can not do any scientific thinking at all 
without presupposing definite * postulates.' If these postulates con- 
tain the principle of certainty, it must be refiected by them on knowl- 
edge. But do these postulates contain such a principle of certainty ? 
Is this faith truly knowledge? In short— how are these postulates 
conceived ? 

We know that according to J ames they are, so to say, dogm atic 

articles of faith; tr uth and the pos aibility o^ nHmning fn if ava 

a rticle s to wh ich as dog matists we v oluntaril y subscribe, whereas the 
skeptics reject them. At the same time, being empiricists, we jnxi&{ 
admit that all our truths (the objects of our belief) may at any 
moment be corrected or overthrown, and that we can, therefore , neve r 
know whether we are actually in possession of the trut h. Absolute 
objective evidence and absolute certainty do not pxist, th en, for the 
consistent empiricist ; yet he accepts as a practical criterion of truth 
the co nfirmation a fact receives from the total stream of though t. 
B ut if absolute certainty rTops not pxist^ James certainly can not 
cl aim it for his d ogmatic articles of faith : truth and knowledge. So 
that if there be any reconciliation of faith and belief in the foregoing 
standpoint, it is effected in this way : they are equally uncertain, for 
knowledge itself and its goal, truth, are mere postulates. To be sure, 
not even this standpoint is held to consistently, for, as we saw, a valid 
test of truth was subsequently introduced in the confirmation of a 
fact by the total drift of thought, and objective proof was recom- 
mended as a means of verification, where no real option in James's 
sense was involved. Objective evidence is, in fact, called * coercive' , 
evidence, and is said to be the nearest approach there is to certainty, 
but unfortunately it is at the sanje time a method of verification for^ 
which as ^>racticarmen]w^e can not always afford to wait. 

Herewith we are back again at the old dualism of knowledge and 
'mere' faith. F.githis less certain than knowledge, in spite of being 
the basis upon which knowledge rests. 

In the case of Royce, with whom James claims to agree, the 
matter is simpler.^ His definition of a postulate indicates the degree 
of certainty that he ascribes to it. *'A postulate," he writes, **is a 
mental way of behavior." Postulates are voluntary assumptions of 
a risk. The way to adopt the postulate is to * voluntarily determine 
to act in a given way, not being rationally forced to do so, and well 
knowing the risk.' For, *in general, to believe that a thing exists is 
to act as if a thing existed.' The reason for making assumptions 

* Josiah Royce, * The Religious Aspect of Philosophy,' Chapter IX., p. 291 ff. 
Boston, 1897. 
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connected with a risk, is for the sake of a * higher end.' Scientific 
laws are postulates of this kind, and the religious hypothesis may 
perhaps be regarded as a practical, unavoidable postulate; not cer- 
tain, to be sure, but assumed at a risk. This standpoint requires no 
criticism. It is evident that we have no certainty here and Royce 
himself admits this in writing: ** These postulates must be confirmed 
if possible, and subordinated to higher results. . . . We have seen how 
postulates, theoretically uncertain, but practically worth the risk, are 
at the foundation of our whole lives. Hereafter we shall seek to dig 
beneath these foundations for that other sort of theoretical cer- 
tainty. . . . After all, is not this business of postulating into the void 
a dangerous one ? Is it not a hollow and empty activity, this, if we 
really reflect upon it ? Courage indeed we must have ; but is religion 
no more than courage? Nay; we must have, if possible, some eternal 
truth, that is not our postulate, to rest upon. . . . And may there not 
be some higher relation of our lives to that truth— such a relation 
that the truth shall be neither the arbitrary product of our subjective 
postulates, nor a dead external reality such as was the world of 
doubt ?"^ Although this theory is not identical with James's, it can 
not be denied that James as well as Royce so conceives the * postulate' 
that its validity lies in its relation to some purpose it serves rather 
than in the conviction it carries with it. In considerations such as 
these religious faith remains *mere' faith, and the attempt to prove 
that knowledge rests on faith does not confer greater certainty upon 
faith, but only deprives knowledge of its certainty.^ 

Enough has been said to show that if the train of thought just 
presented is to be accepted as the one most conformable to the * total 
drift' of James's thought, he proves to be a strange skeptic— one who 
defends religious faith for the reason that we mortals can attain no 
absolute certainty and are therefore privileged to believe as we will. 
In thus denying the certainty of knowledge and truth, James can 
not, to be sure, be refuted; neither does he need to be refuted, be- 
cause he can not consistently claim to be uttering a truth. 

It seems to me, however, that James's most characteristic theory 
is his theory of judgment, and that in it we have a much deeper and 

* Ibid,, p. 332. 

"This doctrine differs in toto from those which, while basing demonstrable 
knowledge on undemonstrable faith, claim absolute certainty for the content of 
faith. So, for instance, Jacobi, for whom faith, though indeed undemonstrable, 
is nevertheless the most certain of all knowledge; in fact, the immediate evi- 
denee and revelation of reality. Compare Kuno Fischer, * Geschichte der neueren 
Philosophic,' 6, p. 104, Heidelberg, 1900; also Windelband, 'Geschichte der 
neueren Philosophic,* p. 242, Leipzig, 1899. 
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more thoroughgoing attempt to overcome the one-sidedness of intel- 
leetualiem. Here a real attempt appears to be made to find a prin- 
ciple of certainty for faith through the transformation of the con- 
ception of knowledge. 

This theory of judgment, as has been said, may be regarded as an 
amplification of the suggestions found in Paulsen's third formula- 
tion concerning the relation of the processes of apperception to the 
will. As we know, in his theory of judgment, James adduces the 
truth th at all cogniti o n is in essence belief, because the prae tie.aL 
attitude of the will is the essential thi ng in j ud gment. Therefore, 
■th ough ^e term Knowledge lu the narrower sense may be reserved - 
for cognition resting on perceptual evidence, this knowledge, too, is 
in essence belief. But belief is the 'function of cognizing reality'; 
it is the affirmation of the reality of objects and of the truth of 
propositions. Immediate conviction or failh is the final court of 
appeal— the final and only evidence of reality and truth. Only if 
affirmed and believed does an object become true and real. Now this 
affirmation is, as we know, volitional in nature, it is the same psy- 
chical attitude toward an object as that which we terra will. And as 
both will and belief resolve themselves upon analysis into volitional ■ 
attention, a total identification of cognition and will is effected. 
From the further fact that both in the act of judgment and of will 
we are free to choose our experience and our reality, it follows that 
in some cases this free choice of a belief makes possible the realiza- 
tion of its content : so in the case of the religious hypothesis. There- 
fore we may say: Let us freely elect to believe in a moral world- 
order; for through acting on that belief we realize and make true a 
moral world-order. 

We ai-c now ready for the question : Is this identification of will ) 
and belief really a refutation of intellectualism ; are faith and knowl- / 
edge harmonized through the reduction of the certainty of knowledge 
to the certainty of faith 1 This is not only not the case, but upon a -' 
closer examination of this defense of the freedom of belief on the 
grounds of the identity of belief and will, it becomes evident that 
this identification itself, and indeed James's very conception of the 
will, reintroduce free belief or faith as the logical contrary of cer- 
tain knowledge. The following analysis will make evident the truth 
of this statement. 

The essential act of wjU, the payehie attitude which is 
said to be identical with belief, is the 'fiat' which is pronounced 
when a choice must be made between several ideas simultaneously 
present in the mind. This fiat is expressed in the form of attention 
with effort. Choice of an idea and vohmtary attention are, there- 
fore, one and the same act. We know, however, that according to 
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James, voluntary attention— or free will— is always * derived.' '*We 
never make an effort to attend to an object except for the sake of 
some remote interest the effort will serve/' Indeed, in the very con- 
ception of a conscious choice, a principle of choice is involved: I 
can not consciously make a choice without being motivated, any more 
than I can act purposively without having a purpose. In other 
words, voluntary attention is motivated ; and as voluntary attention 
and belief are one and the same fact, belief is determined by outside 
factors. When I consent, affirm, choose or believe, in the face of the 
possibility of rejection or doubt, what, then, guides my decision in 
the case of freely chosen belief ? 

We know that in the case of involuntary attention, unconscious 
will, impulse or whatever we wish to call this psychological process, 
the attention is captured by those ideas which have the quality of 
arousing interest. In James's phrase, the impulsive strength of an 
idea lies in its power to excite interest. We react on that which 
is practically interesting to us, by giving it attention— thus it be- 
comes our reality. The important point here is the fact that James 
concedes no activity to this involuntary attention ; it is effected from 

the outside and is passive, caused, therefore, not free. 

The active free will functions only when the natural reaction of 
the attention is to be influenced, changed and guided; only when a 
conscious choice is to be made. Only then do we rightly speak of 
free will ; and it is a free will of this character which forms, as has 
been shown, the basis of James's defense of religious belief. If, 
then, the fiat intervenes in the natural process in a way so that the 
attention is guided to an idea which in itself does not excite it, this 
fiat must itself be guided or determined by some motives or reasons. 
I consent to, agree to and choose a belief, but why? No explicit 
answer to this question can be found in James's teaching; and 
naturally enough, for does he not conceive of freedom as indeter- 
minism ? 

Herewith we have encountered an inconsistency, than which a 
greater one can not be imagined, within the boundaries of James's 
theory of the will. His explicit doctrine of freedom teaches that 
freedom is dependent on the possibility of putting forth an inde- 
terminate amount of effort of attention or consent. Freedom of 
will means that attention is indeterminate in quality and direction, 
and this again means that effort of attention is not effect, not result 
of a fixed function of the object, but that, given a constant object, 
more or less effort may be made: it is an independent variable. 
Certainly this effort ** appears to us indeterminate, and as if, even 
with an unchanging object, we might make more or less, as we choose. 
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If it be really indeterminate, our future acts are ambiguous or un- 
predestinate : in common parlance, our mils are free,"^ 

It is not our intention to criticize the validity of this conception 
of freedom as such f we wish to show, rather, that the possibility of 
freedom as above defined is inconsistent with James's psychological 
theory of the will, according to which the essence of volitional acts 
manifests itself only where a choice is to be made between mutually 
antagonistic ideas, and where this choice is a conscious and deliberate 
one. Only when a struggle between such antagonistic ideas must 
be settled, is effort called for, and the will involved; only in choice 
is the will free. But obviously such attention with effort must not 
only be motivated, but, moreover, wherever it is involved and the 
will consciously chooses an idea in order to make it prevail, there a 
definite principle of choice is involved, and the will is not and 
can not logically be conceived to be indeterminate in any direction. 
Applying this argument to the activity of judgment, belief or con- 
sent, we must recognize that here, too, we are motivated and deter- 
mined in our choice; in other words, if we consciously will to believe, 
we choose one belief rather than another for some definite reason. 
Therefore the act of consent or belief itself is not the final ground 
for choice; in the case of a freely adopted belief, the freely chosen 
idea and its * certainty' rest not upon the belief it awakens, but upon 
some further facts which have acted as determinants in the choice, 
on the part of the self, of this particular belief. 

Therefore it can no longer be claimed that faith and knowledge 
are identical, because in the last analysis they both resolve them- 
selves into will, for we see that in the very conception of free will 
and free belief there lies fully developed a dualism between the 
practical active factor, the voluntry fiat, and its guiding principle, 
the conscious choice. The principle of certainty is no longer con- 
tained in immediate conviction or belief itself, but in the deter- 
minants of belief. It must depend on the nature of these latter 
factors whether or not certainty is conferred on belief. 

Here it will suggest itself to the reader that this might well be 
the point of departure for the doctrine which conceives the freedom 
of will and belief to consist in their voluntary obedience to the norm ; 
a doctrine whose best formulation may be found in Windelband's 
* Praeludien. ' From this point of view thought is free when moti- 
vated by the will for truth, and guided by normative laws leading to 

»* Psychology/ Vol. II., p. 671. 

'For a brief refutation of the theory of freedom as indetenninism, see W. 
Windelband, 'Prsludien,' Freiburg and Tttbingen, 1884, especially 'Normen 
und Naturgesetze ' ; also A. Riehl, 'Der philosophische Kriticismus/ II., p. 216. 
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truth, and just because judgment or belief subordinates itself to the 
value of truth, it is here considered a practical or volitional attitude. 
As a matter of fact, however, there are no traces of such a theory in 
James's teaching. If we seek for the determining motives of his 
free belief or will to believe, we will find no elucidation in the 
chapter on *The Perception of Reality,' but are here referred to the 
theory of will, with the remark that everything said concerning the 
freedom of will is valid for belief. But in his theory of will, James, 
as we know, comes out in favor of indeterminism. We are there- 
fore left to search his religious philosophy for a statement of what 
we ought to consider the motives for willing to believe, or free choice 
in belief. 

As we have seen, the content of the religious hypothesis is said 
to belong to that group of phenomena whose realization depends on 
man's attitude toward them. It lies in his hands entirely whether 
or not the religious world-order will be realized. His conduct is 
the determining factor. But this conduct in turn is determined by 
his mental attitude : only if inspired by belief in the religious hypoth- 
esis will his conduct be such as to realize the religious hypothesis. If, 
then, he decides to adopt religious belief, he is determined neither 
by the reality of the religious world-order nor by the truth of the 
religious hypothesis, for prior to his belief they are neither real nor 
true. Rather is he determined to aflBrm and believe religiously as a 
means to the end of realizing a state of affairs which gives satisfac- 
tion to his practical needs. Belief here is not the function of cogniz- 
ing reality or recognizing truth, but *I believe' is correctly para- 
phrased by * Something ought from a moral point of view to be, and 
therefore I assume that it is. ' 

Once more we are back in the * postulate' theory. Belief in the 
not yet real moral and religious world-order is nbt cognition of the 

truth of the religious hypothesis and can not, therefore, claim any 
certainty whatsoever, if we continue to attach any meaning to the 
word certainty; it is rather an assumption made at a risk, and 
expresses a readinew to act on the assumption for the sake of the 
end to which the action may lead. 

The identification of the volitional and judging processes, and 
the freedom of belief logically deduced from this, identification, 
which was to serve as a basis for the defense of religious belief, 
have failed in their object. The free belief which the realization of 
the religious hypothesis calls for, is of an essentially different nature 
from that belief which we have seen to be involved in the act of 
judgment and to form the essence of all knowledge. Such belief 
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conceptually includes reality as its object, and was defined by James 
as the function of cognizing reality or tnith. If the freely chosen 
or free belief of the religious hypothesis ia justified, then, for the 
reason that all knowledge is in essence belief, this justification, in 
conceptually separating knowledge from reality and truth, deprives 
knowledge of all meaning. Religious faith is indeed Justified, but 
at the expense of knowledge. We are told : You may affirm a thing 
without holding it to be true. 

To sum up the eoneliiBions reached by this analysis: Firat, we 
have seen that James continually vacillates between a coordination 
and an identification of will and intellect, faith and knowledge. 
Secondly, that his identification and the conclusions drawn from it, 
which were to serve as a basis for the justification of religious faith, 
in that they victoriously overcame the dualism of faith and knowl- 
edge, either leave this dualism unadjusted or else adjust it at the 
cost of knowledge itself. In other words: I must either coordinate 
knowledge and faith and count the religious world-order among the 
objects of faith, concerning whose reality I can pass no judgment 
claiming to be true (and this is a duallstic standpoint at which no 
philosophy can stop, and which James tried to adjust) ; or else, I 
may claim to be justified in affirming the religious hypothesis, and 
in this case I affirm a fact without holding it to be real or true, and 
thereby destroy the conception of knowledge as thought related to 
objective reality. The charge that James's defense of religious faith 
saerifices the possibility of knowledge seems to be established. 

And yet a way out of this dilemma discloses itself. James's 
justification on the basis of his theory of judgment failed for the 
i-eason that the free belief of the religious hypothesis proved to be 
no affirmation of reality or truth, whereas the belief at the basis of 
all cognition was, according to James's theory, the function of 
cognizing reality. If, now, it should prove that another and dif- 
ferent conception of belief, knowledge and reality is, after all, char- 
acteristic for James, it might still be possible that this belief, which 
can be freely adopted or willed, could be shown to be the essence of 
all judgment and knowledge. Indeed, that part of his theory of 
judgment which asserts that all belief is a choice on the part of the 
practical ego, with its practical needs and desires, and that 'reality' 
is but the sutn total of what is chosen or believed— this seems to 
point directly to freely willed belief or free belief as the kernel of 
all knowledge, and the fountain of all reality. Now the question 
whether James can defend such an epistemological standpoint con- 
sistently with his psychological theory of judgment, is the identical 
question which must be answered in connection with the charge of 
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subjectivism. We must, therefore, reserve judgment on this ques- 
tion until the end of the next chapter, when it will become evident 
whether James's epistemological standpoint opens a path of escape 
from the dilemma with which we are confronted. If our answer 
should be negative, our next duty will be to analyze the nature of 
this freely willed belief advocated for the religious hypothesis. So 
far this free belief has been described only negatively. It is, as we 
know, no form of cognition, has no validity as knowledge, and is 
not determined by a mill for truth. Its positive nature will become 
apparent at the end of the analysis in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IV 

JAMES'S DOCTRINE AS A DEFENSE OP RELIGIOUS FAITH AT THE COST 

OP OBJECTIVE REALITY 

The epistemological presuppositions for the subjectivism of a theory of free 
belief —The epistemological presuppositions of the 'psychology of belief *— The 
individuality of James's theory of judgment— The epistemological presupposi- 
tions of James's theory of judgment— The importance of these facts for James's 
solution of the problem of the overthrow of intellectualism— Positive evalua- 
tion of the will to believe as a basis for the defense of religious faith, and 
summary. 

At the beginning of the last section we indicated why the charge 
of subjectivism, such as Miller, for instance, brought against James, 
could not be upheld without further proof. The charge, namely, 
based on the fact that as judgments in order to be true must cor- 
respond to some independent reality, the will to believe or free 
belief according to wish might indeed exist as a will to deceive 
oneself, but could have nothing in common with a will for truth. 
This criticism would be self-evidently just, if James were obliged to 
admit that this presupposition is correct, namely, that judgment or 
belief must correspond with objective reality in order to be true. 
The truth of this presupposition is not, however, acknowledged by 
James. On the contrary, his theory points to the conclusion that no 
such objective reality can be posited; that re ality is noth ing other 
JJian the sum total of what the mind wills and affirms, and that no 
fact is real until the mind performs the act of relatin g it to itselfT 
If such be the case, the charge ot subjectivism in tne form before us 
becomes untenable. Our question is, therefore, Must James, if con- 
sistent, acknowledge the presupposition on which the charge is 
founded, or has he carried out his theory of belief in such a way that 
it makes possible an epistenfological standpoint which the charge 
does not touch! 

In order to answer this question, we shall first of all analyze the 
characteristic and peculiar traits of James's theory of judgment. 
We shall then be able to see whether this theory is indeed fitted to 
support an epistemological structure which can escape the charge of 
subjectivism, for the reason that this charge is tenable only on the 
presupposition of a contrary epistemological standpoint. The best 
method for presenting the individual and peculiar features of 

55 
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James's theory is to compare it with other related theories. The 
following short preliminary survey of such theories is therefore 
adjoined. 

JamiBs's theory, and those related to it, may be comprised under 
the conception and term * psychology of belief,' inasmuch as the 
psychological examination into the state of mind, belief (conceived 
as the kernel of cognition), is their common task. The psychologists 
who interest us most in this connection are Hume, the two Mills, 
Bain, Sully, Stout and Baldwin. 

Hume, who first agitated the question of the nature of belief as an 
original psychic phenomenon, may be considered the pioneer in the 
endeavor to find its answer. And although Hume did not quite 
succeed in formulating a satisfactory answer to his question,^ he did 
succeed in formulating the essential points in the problem of belief 
in a way which still obtains in modem psychology, and which is 
strictly adhered to in James's theory of belief. 

Hume 's own answer to the questions of the essence of belief and 
of its causes and conditions and of its relation to other mental phenom- 
ena, is as follows :^ Belief must be differentiated from conception, be- 
cause 'we conceive many things which we do not believe.' Yet 
belief in the existence of an object is not a new idea added to the 
original conception of the object. For when we conceive of God, 
on the one hand, and when we conceive of Him as existing, and 
believe in His existence, on the other, our idea of Him neither in- 
creases nor diminishes. '*But as 'tis certain there is a great differ- 
ence betwixt the simple conception of an object and the belief in it, 
and as this difference lies not in the parts or composition of the 
idea which we conceive, it follows that it must lie in the maifmer in 
which we conceive it. . . . But when I would explain this manTier^ 
I scarce find any words that fully answer the case, but am obliged 
to have recourse to every one's feeling in order to give him a perfect 
notion of this operation of the mind. An idea assented to feels dif- 
ferent from a fictitious idea that the fancy alone presents to us : and 
this different feeling I endeavor to explain by calling it a superior 
force, or vivacity, or solidity , or firmness, or steadiness,^ ^ Philo- 
sophically, then, we must content ourselves with the statement that 
belief is a something felt by the mind which confers on ideas greater 
force, greater importance and greater stability and renders them the 

^ See Theodor Lipps, * Treatise on Human Nature/ translated by Lipps 
('Traktat tlber die menschliehe Natur,' Hamburg and Leipzig, 1896), p. 356, 
foot-note, 334. 

» * Treatise on Human Nature,' Part III., Section 7 ff., Ed. Green & Grosse, 
London, 1886. 
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governing principle of all our actions. In searching for the causes 
of belief, Hume searches for the conditions of lively and vivid ideas, 
thereby inconsistently identifying the lively idea itself with the 
lively manner of conceiving it, in which he had previously found 
the essence of belief to consist. He set up the maxim *that when 
any impression becomes present to us, it not only transports the 
mind to such ideas as are related to it, but likewise communicates 
to them a share of its force and vivacity. ' Especially the relations 
of causality, resemblance, and temporal and spatial contiguity lend 
this preeminent vividness to associated ideas, that is, awaken belief 
in their reality. In regard to the relation of belief to other states 
of consciousness, Hume reaches the following conclusions:^ Belief 
is not a special attitude annexed to the conception, in the manner 
that will and*desire are. Belief is not distinguishable from the con- 
ception, but is merely a peculiar feeling accompanying a firm man- 
ner of conception, and a fast hold on the object. In reference to this 
theory, Lipps remarks that the distinction Hume makes is not a 
clear one, and that a more searching examination would no doubt 
have made Hume realize and admit that belief and will are indeed 
analogous attitudes toward objects.^ To us this seems extremely 
doubtful, however, as Hume has expressed himself quite definitely 
on the subject of the relation of belief and will on the occasion of a 
second definition of belief in the appendix. Here the conclusion 
that belief can not be an idea is deduced from two facts, the one, 
that we have no abstract idea of existence separable from the idea 
of particular objects, and the other— and this is the point in ques- 
tion—that the mind has command over its ideas, and that, therefore, 
if * belief consisted merely in a new idea ... it would be in a man's 
power to believe what he pleased.' As belief, however, ^depends not 
on the will, but must arise from certain determinate causes and 
principles of which we are not masters, it must be a feeling or 
sentiment. ' 

How has the problem of belief developed since Humet That 
belief is conceived as consciousness of reality or truth, over against 
mere conception, is of course the logical condition of its examination, 
for only as a unique mental attitude does belief become a problem. 
But although the psychologists mentioned above agree with Hume in 
considering this reality-consciousness a non-intellectual or non-con- 
ceptual state of consciousness, they differ widely in their positive 
definitions of its nature. 

John Stuart Mill in a frequently cited passage expresses the 

^Ihid., appendix. 

' Lipps'B translation, p. 366, foot-note 334. 
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theory that belief is not analyzable, because it is an * ultimate and 
primordial' fact, which is joined in every act of judgment to the 
intellectual combination of ideas contained therein.^ In another 
place he says :^ * ' To determine what it is that happens in the case 
of assent or dissent besides putting two ideas together, is one of the 
most intricate of metaphysical problems." Searching for the condi- 
tions of belief, he finds that we believe in the first place all that is 
sense-given, and then, all that is associated with the sense-given. 

Bain, on the other hand, regards as the essence of belief 
readiness to act, and accordingly defines belief as that upon which 
we are willing to act.^ That this is a description of the results of 
belief rather than of the nature of belief is self-evident. A similar 
confusion may be found in the theories of James Mill* and of Her- 
bert Spencer,'^ which define belief as * indissoluble' or * inseparable 
association'; whereas, logically, association can be conceived only as 
the cause or condition of belief. 

Sully endeavors to gain as comprehensive a conception of belief 
as is possible, by including in his definition all the factors above 
mentioned. Its intellectual aspect is the reference of thought be- 
yond itself to a real object, its representativeness. Hume's concep- 
tion of belief as feeling is also recognized, but interpreted to mean 
that we must feel interested in a thing in order to feel convinced of 
it. Finally, too. Bain's so-called conative element (readiness to 
act) is adopted and incorporated into Sully's definition. In his 
analysis of the conditions of belief. Sully finds that vivid, coherent 
and stable concepts are believed because they approach sense-per- 
ception in vividness, and, therefore, assume the form of representa- 
tives of reality, reality meaning an object existent in the external 
world. ^ 

In the more recent theories of Baldwin and Stout we find belief 
again explicitly defined as feeling. Baldwin, to be sure, dis- 
tinguishes between simple reality-feeling, and belief as the feeling of 
assent and confirmation; both, however, are feelings. The former 

*Note to the 'Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind/ by James 
Mill, 2d Edition, I., p. 412. 

' * System of Logic/ Book 1, Chapter V. 

■'Mental and Moral Science/ 3d Ed., p. 371 flf., London, 1872. In the ap- 
pendix this theory is strongly modified. Here belief is defined as an original 
disposition to follow a line already experienced and to expect the same result. 
This conception of belief is described by Bain as an * intellectual one ' ; in regard 
to its strength, however, belief is said to be dependent on conative and emotional 
impulses. 

** Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind/ Chapter 11. 

■'Principles of Psychology/ London and Edinburgh, 1870. 

•'Outlines of Psychology/ p. 397 flf., London, 1889. 
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he describes as the simple feeling of the presence of a thing before 
consciousness, the mere recognition of an object ; the latter as a feel- 
ing of confirmation, a consciousness of the presence of a thing as 
fitted to satisfy a need. In other words, * belief is the consciousness 
of the personal endorsement of reality. '^ 

Stout, who next to James has given us the most comprehensive 
and complete theory of belief, adopts James's definition of belief as 
the mental function of cognizing reality. Doubt and disbelief are 
classified by him as forms of belief, for the reason that they, too, 
imply an * acknowledgment of objective existence. '^ 

As for the conditions of belief, that is, of * acknowledgment' of 
objective existence. Stout concludes after an exhaustive examina- 
tion that *the apprehension of real existence depends on the limita- 
tion of our volitional activity by the material upon which it is 
exercised'— volitional activity here embracing both the process of 
fixing attention and the movements of the body. The principle to 
be applied is that of the limitation of attention by the nature of the 
presentation attended to. Real existence essentially consists in the 
manifest independence and self-existence of the object in its relation 
to the volitional activity through which it is cognized. **To know 
is not to create; . . . the object as such is independent of our 
will. "3 

»* Handbook of Psychology/ New York, 1891; 'Feeling and Will/ p. 149 ff. 
See also * On Selective Thinking/ Psychological RevieWf 1898. 

«* Belief/ Mind, October, 1891; also 'Analytic Psychology/ Book 1, Chap- 
ter 6. 

' Not very dissimilar to this theory is that of Lipps, * Grundtatsachen des 
Seelenlebens/ Kap. XVII., p. 395, Bonn, 1883. He, too, conceives judging to be 
* an act of consent,* and remarks : " We assent to that which presents itself with 
a claim for recognition " ( " Wir erkennen aber an, was uns mit dem Anspruch 
auf Geltung entgegentritt " ) . As a second formulation of the concept of judg- 
ment, the following one, very similar to Baldwin's, is given: "Judgment is 
conception -|- the consciousness of reality " { " Urteilen ist Vorstellen mit dem 
Bewusstsein der Wirklichkeit "). Every judgment, continues Lipps, asserts 
reality; even the proposition 'Pegasus has wings*; here the objective reality of 
the psychological tact that ' Pegasus ' denotes a winged creature is asserted. 
" But to have the consciousness of reality means to have the consciousness that 
an idea is necessary, must or ought to be '* ( " Das Bewusstsein der Wirklichkeit 
haben, dies heisst das Bewusstsein haben, ein Vorstellen sei nothwendig, mtisse 
oder solle sein *' ) . An idea is true, then, if in contrast to mere conception, it is 
accompanied by the feeling of necessity or ' constraint,' that is, if my power of 
free subjective conception when exercised on the idea arouses in me a feeling 
of ' vain effort.* ** Thus reality-consciousness, or consciousness of validity and 
of objective significance, consists in a feeling of constraint or effort, or, to take 
them collectively, in a feeling of resistance, which is aroused in us when our 
free ideational process meets with a superior ideational experience" ("So be- 
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Belief, or the feeling of reality, then, according to Stout, arises 
from the obstacles offered to volitional attention by the nature of the 
objects to which it is turned, and from the corresponding limitations 
of volitional movements by material hindrances. In short, belief iri 
reality is conditioned throughput by limitations to subjective 
activity. 

Baldwin, too, finds an ultimate and unbridgable disparity be- 
tween will and belief, and formulates it as follows : * * There is a dis- 
tinct difference in consciousness between the consent of belief and 
the consent of will. The consent of belief is in a measure a 
forced consent : it attaches to what is— to what stands in the order 
of things whether I consent or no. The consent of will is a forceful 
consent, a consent of what shall be through me." **It is not true, 
that we can believe what we will. To say we believe what we need, 
is not to say we believe what we want.'* And again he asserts, ap- 
proximating Stout's position even more closely: ** Sensations of 
resistance become the primary criterion of all external reality. Any- 
thing that resists my will is believed to have present reality. ' ' 

This necessarily very cursory survey of the * psychology of belief 
makes it evident that although in detail the theories considered differ 
widely enough to show hardly a common point of departure, never- 
theless several fundamental points of view characterize every one 
of the theories and form the basis on which the whole * psychology of 
belief rests.^ 

steht iiberhaupt das Wirklichkeitsbewusstsein oder Bewusstsein der Geltung 
und der objektiven Bedeutung in dem Gefiihl des Zwanges oder der Anstrengimg, 
oder wenn wir beides zusammenfassen, dem Geftihl des Widerstandes, dass sich 
dann in uns einstellt, wenn unser freier Vorstellungsverlauf einem tibermfich- 
tigen Vorstellungsgeschehen begegnet"). 

* I have not treated Brentano's theory of judgment for two reasons. In the 
first place, I agree with Cornelius (*Versueh einer Theorie der Existentialur- 
teile,' p. 82, Mttnchen, 1894) in considering it identical in principle with Hume's 
theory of belief. In the second place, Brentano, because of his epistemological 
and logical interests, introduced the logical aspect of the concept of existence 
into his theories^ which unfortunately not only complicated his problems im- 
mensely, but rendered their solution incoherent. (Compare Cornelius, Ihid,, 
p. 82 ff . ) 

It may also be questioned whether Professor John Dewey's psychology of 
belief belongs to this general class or not. But it shows so many points in com- 
mon with the theories presented that some account of it seems here called for. 
In 'Beliefs and Realities' {Philosophical Review, March, 1906) we learn that 
the pragmatic statement of knowledge reasserts the principle of belief, con- 
ceiving b elief as the kernel and the starting-point of all knowledge . In the 
process of inquiry called thinking, we are told, beliefs are the working hypoth- 
eses, while their systematization— their development and test— constitutes 
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* 

The first of these fundamental points of view is the conception of 
belief as * cognition of reality' in the sense of a conviction that the 
conceived idea refers to a real object, or corresponds with some 
reality, or however one wishes to express oneself in describing the 
dualistic conception of an objective world of reality and a sub- 



knowledge. When we ask, however, in what relation belief as inquiry stands to 
reality (bearing in mind that the psychology of belief presented, conceived belief 
as reality-feeling or conviction of truth), we get the following answer: First, 
that beliefs are instigated by reality, and secondly, that they are themselves 
real, and manifest their reality ' in the usual proper way, namely, by modi- 
fying and shaping the reality of other real things.' But this seems to tell 
us only that beliefs arise in the course of experience and that they in turn give 
rise to action which modifies the further course of experience, and an insight 
into their relation to reality, from which a conceptual difference between belief 
and error and doubt could be deduced, would seem to be possible rather when we 
ask, If belief is inquiry, what does it inquire into? In answer to this we learn 
that belief inquires into reality, but not into a fixed ready-made reality, finished 
for all time^ to which belief as a mere subjective 'unreal' attitude would 
vainly try to accommodate itself. This rationalistic view of the relationship 
of knowledge and reality calls for revision, we are told, * a revision which should 
start frankly from the fact of thinking as inquiring, and purely external reali- 
ties as terms in inquiries.' It seems, then, that the pragmatic conception of 
belief, too, calls for reality as its term, reality so far definite that it can be 
described as * external realities ' ; and in so far Professor Dewey would seem to 
be in agreement with the psychologists presented above. Obviously, however, 
belief as working hypothesis is conceptually different from belief as reality-, 
feeling or acknowledgment of truth. A working hypothesis may be a guess 
whose degree of certainty ranges from mere possibility through all stages of 
probability to absolute conviction, and it seems very plausible, therefore, that, 
as we are told later on, * all beliefs are willful ' and that * because the freedom 
of belief is ours free thought may exercise itself.' Nevertheless, I think that a 
consideration of what Professor Dewey gives as the actual processes of thinking 
and the tests of belief reduces this apparent freedom of belief to a freedom to 
merely conceive any hypothesis, and to attempt to test it; its actual ability to 
be tested, that is, to be systematized and developed, is strictly controlled, as is 
also its actual purposiveness which first gives the holder of the working hypoth- 
esis a feeling of its validity, a conviction of certainty. The control in the first 
direction seems to me to be contained in the following statement: " Belief, sheer, 
direct, unmitigated personal belief, reappears as the working hypothesis; action 
which at once develops and tests belief reappears as experimentation, deduction, 
demonstration; while the machinery of universals, axioms, a priori truths, etc., 
is the systematization of the way in which men have always worked out, in 
anticipation of overt action, the implications of their beliefs with a view to 
revising them in the interests of obviating the unfavorable, and of securing the 
welcome consequences. . . ." But this systematization, this development, implies 
a body of previous truths as its instrument to test the new hypothesis. The 
new hypothesis would seem to have first to connect with a body of established 
truths if it is to develop into that intelligent action which gives rise to further 
realities and is the final and supreme test of its validity. It would seem, there- 
fore, that if systematization of a belief— the process called knowledge— is pos- 
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j[ ective cognition of this o bjective world. Not only is such a dualistic 
world posited, when the question is asked : How must conceptions be 
constituted in order to be believed, that is, in order to be valid for the 
objective world?— but, moreover, this presupposed objective world to 
which ideas must apply in order to be true is the extra-mental world, 
the spatial and temporal world as given through the medium of the 
senses. Only on the assumption of an objective world of this sort is 
it possible to search for the causes of cognition and of belief. In 
fact, an assertion of the reality of the * physical' over against the 

sible only with the aid of a body of truths with which to connect the new hy- 
pothesis, the very existence of the new hypothesis is controlled. In the second 
direction, in that of the control of the validity of an hypothesis, it would seem 
as though the very fact that there are always some * external realities ' whether 
brute facts or an indefinite unformed vTiij to which the hypothesis must apply 
and accommodate itself in order to work as a reconstructive function of other 
parts of experience, establisnes a perfect control over the validity of working 
hypotheses, since * truth is the union of abstract postulated meanings and of 
concrete brute facts in a way which circumvents the latter by utilization as a 
means, while it fulfills the other by use as methods, in the same personally 
active experience.' 

James himself in a recent pragmatic formulation of the thought process 
('Pragmatism's Conception of Truth,' Journal of Philosophy , Psychology and 
Scientific Methods, Vol. IV., p. 141), diflfering fundamentally from his elaborate 
psychology of belief, brings out this element of control very strongly, as the 
following extracts may suggest : " Truth, . . . meaning nothing but eventual 
verification, is manifestly incompatible with waywardness on our part. Woe to 
him whose beliefs play fast and loose with the order which realities follow in 
his experience: they will lead him nowhere or else make false connections." 
" Between the coercions of the sensible order and those of the ideal order, our 
mind is thus wedged tightly." " Any idea that helps us to deal with either the 
reality or its belongings, that doesn't entangle our progress in frustrations, that 
fits, in fact, and adapts our life to the reality's whole setting, will agree suflBi- 
ciently to meet the requirement. It will hold true of that reality." " We must 
find a theory that will work. ... It must derange common sense and previous 
belief as little as possible, and it must lead to some sensible terminus or other 
that can be verified exactly. To *work* means both these things; and the 
squeeze is so tight that there is little loose play for any theory. They are con- 
trolled as nothing is." And finally: "Pent in, as the pragmatist, more than 
any one else, sees himself to be, between the whole body of funded truths 
squeezed from the past and the coercions of the world of sense about him, who 
so well as he feeU the immense pressure of oBjective control under which our 
minds perform their operations?" 

So it would appear that the will to believe or free belief has no place in the 
pragmatic account of belief and knowledge. If both doctrines be held by a 
thinker at one and the same time it points to his inconsistency. Inconsistencies 
can, however, be accounted for, partly at least, by the nature of the conflicting 
doctrines. A study of pragmatism with a view to its hospitality to subjective 
doctrines such as that of the will to believe is a tempting task, but does not, I 
think, call for further elucidation in connection with our own doctrine, which 
receives its complete foundation, as we have seen, on non-pragmatic grounds. 
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'psychicar is contained in the very definition of belief as conscious- 
ness of the real existence of objects contrasted with mere ideas of 
or conceptions of such objects. If, in addition to this, the theory is 
held that the *rear— the objective world independent of the indi- 
vidual consciousness— is known and believed by the fact that it 
limits volitional attention, as Baldwin and Stout explicitly assert, 
then any possibility of influencing or shaping knowledge on the part 
of the will is precluded. The real is, independent of any subjective 
activity. True ideas are those which correspond to reality, and this 
correspondence is recognized by certain signs; that is, I believe, am 
convinced, assent to the reality of the conceived object, if the con- 
ception have certain subjective traits. Now even from this stand- 
point a will to believe, or freely chosen belief, although not psycho- 
logically impossible, has absolutely no validity as knowledge for 
which reference to an objective world independent of volitional 
activity is requisite. It is, indeed, a will to deceive oneself. 

But if we go farther and assert that the objective world can be 
known only by its influence in constraining the activity of the will, 
then we adopt a standpoint from which will and belief are, indeed, 
seen to be antithetical in principle : I believe or ascribe reality and 
extra-mental existence to my ideas, jttst because I and my will can 
not control them, but are, on the contrary, controlled by them. 

Now this standpoint, which is not only dualistic, but is, moreover, 
full of assumptions concerning the nature of reality, can hardly be 
objected to, for it is difficult to see how psychology could find its 
problems without making and resting upon these assumptions. For 
the essential psychological problem is that of the individual con- 
sciousnesses cognition of the objective physical world, and this pre- 
supposes the world of things and of other individuals as universallv 
valid realities. Here, in the questions regarding the nature of the 
cognition of the external world, the conditions of its generation and 
the relation of different states of consciousness, psychology finds its 
legitimate problems. The examination of the yalidity of its presup- 
positions is not within its own sphere. But that this is psychology's 
only possible basis and standpoint is generally admitted, and calls 
for no further comment.^ 

' James himself upholds this point of view in his remarks on the methods 
of psychology as a natural science ( * Psychology,' Chapter VII. ) . He says the 
psychologist does not inquire into the possibility of knowledge ilherhaupt, he 
assumes it. " The knowledge he criticizes is the knowledge of particular men 
about the particular things that surround them'' (p. 184). '*To the psycholo- 
gist the minds he studies are objects, in a world of other objects." These minds 
are always the minds of * distinct individuals inhabiting definite portions of a 
real space and a real time ' (p. 1S3). 
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If in view of these facts we ask ourselves not only how James 
came to regard a will to believe as a possible and justifiable process, 
but how he went so far as to identify will and belief, the only 
answer possible is that the epistemological assumption that the 
reality cognized by belief is the external objective world, is one to 
which James does not subscribe. 

Cornelius in an interesting critique of the * psychology of belief'^ 
points out that there are two possible methods for a research into 
the conditions of belief. One may either start with a fixed defini- 
tion of the real, and then deduce from it what marks our ideas must 
show in order to be characterized as real; or one may proceed in- 
ductively, and search for the common qualities of those ideas which 
are generally believed, and thus determine the nature of reality. 
Obviously now it is the first of these methods that the psychologists 
considered above have employed ; whereas James attempted to carry 
through the second method. As we have seen, James began his ex- 
amination into belief by contrasting it with *mere' conception, and 
thus gained his definition of belief as the cognition of reality. When 
he began to search for the conditions of belief, however, he found 
that every conceived object is eo ipso believed, unless it contradicts 
other believed objects. Among contradictory or conflicting concep- 
tions some one must prevail, and the function of belief was found 
in the task of settling the conflict by an active choice. Consent or 
belief thus became the subjec tive activity of choi ce. Th^ problem 
therewith shaped itself m suck a fashion that James could examine 
how objects chosen by the mind were constituted, and in finding their 
attributes to be that of practical importance and intimacy with the 
ego, he found the characteristic mark of reality. In order to deter- 
mine in further detail the content of reality, he had but to determine 
what things are as a matter of fact the practically valuable and 
interesting and, therefore, the * believed' things. By this apparently 
inductive method James reached the conclusion that reality consists 
in the relation of things to the volitional self, and that this volitional 
self alone can confer reality upon objects, inasmuch as the willing 
and consenting ego only can establish the relation between itself and 
the objects in which reality consists. Here two factors are mutually 
dependent upon one another. First, the fundamental psychical fact, 
according to James, that as the mind can think differently of the 
same, a choice of what it shall adhere to is open to it, and constitutes 
the peculiar function of belief. Secondly, the view that reality is the 
sum total of the objects chosen and consented to by the mind. This 

^Hans Cornelius, *Versuch einer Theorie der Existentialurteile,' p. 72, 
Mttnchen, 1S94. 
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second proposition may not only be regarded as a corollary of the 
preceding one, but the first proposition, which asserts that through 
belief I choose my reality, can no longer be considered a falsification 
and sacrifice of the conception of reality, for belief is now conceived 
as logically prior to reality. 

Such a theory could not, to be sure, escape the charge of sub- 
jectivism, but it certainly would not be touched by the particular 
charge of subjectivism which bases on the fact that because an idea 
must correspond to some fixed objective reality in order to be be- 
lieved, a free will to believe can but be a will to deceive oneself. On 
the contrary, James's doctrine thus interpreted (and he explicitly 
tries to shape it m such a way/~is a more complete form of subjec- 
tivism than is even Miller's interpretation, as may easily be realized 
if it be contrasted with the standpoint with which it has a strong 
outer and a slight inner similarity; I refer to Rickert's epistem- 
ology.^ 

Rickert, starting from entirely different points of view— from 
logical, methodological and epistemological points of view, namely 
—analyzes the judging activity. He finds it to be in essence a prac- 
tical or volitional process, inasmuch as it is an attitude toward 
alternatives, and therefore logically involves an acknowledgment of 
the value of truth. And because this reference to truth {BeurteH- 
ung) is implicitly contained in every judgment whatsoever and 
because the concept reality has meaning only as the predicate in a 
judgment, it follows that the act of belief, the judgment of truth, 
is logically prior to that of reality. Thus for Rickert, too, reality 
is not a given or fixed being with which true judgments correspond, 
but the conception of reality is gained in the act of judging or 
believing: reality is the total content of all true judgments. The 
two theories. differ totally, however, in that Rickert bases the objec- 
tivity of his standpoint on an exhaustive epistemological analysis, 
from which the points quoted above were extracted for the sake of 
comparison and shall now in a cursory sketch of his epistemology be 
returned to their proper places. The presentation of this theory 
may serve to make clear how necessary an epistemological foundation 
is for any similar standpoint, and how James, neglecting any such 
foundation of his doctrine, remains submerged in the most impossible 
subjectivism. 

Rickert, then, first reaches the suggested point of view of 'sub- 
jectivism' by rejecting the epistemological standpoint which holds 

^ Carried out in his books ' Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis/ Freiburg, 1892, 
and 'i)ie Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung,' TQbingen und 
Leipzig, 1896-1902 ; cf. especially Kap. V. of the latter. 
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knowledge to be a copy or representation of a reality independent 
of consciousness. He does this on the strength of the recognition 
that a correspondence between ideais and a reality beyond experi- 
ence could never be known, even if such a reality existed; that, 
in a word, thought could never grasp such being. We have, there- 
fore, a body of knowledge aflSrmed in the act of judgment which can 
not be said to be universally valid in the sense that it portrays an 
absolute and given world of reality. But if so, how can the validity 
of knowledge be established? What can the objectivity of that 
which is aflSrmed in judgment and believed mean under these cir- 
cumstances? The proof or * grounding' of objectivity proceeds 
through a disclosure of the implications contained in the definition 
of the judging act itself. In judging, it was shown that we adopt 
a practical attitude ; we aflBrm or deny ; we take a stand. This im- 
plies that we are face to face with a value, which we recognize as 
such. Only if we recognize truth as a value, and acknowledge or 
will it, are we ready to make a choice, to judge. It is this free sub- 
ordination to a recognized value, this willing of truth for its own 
sake, which guides the act of judgment. Thus for Rickert the 
* choice' involved in judgment, far from being an arbitrary and inde- 
terminate attitude, as in James's case, becomes one guided by the 
intellectual conscience, or the sense of 'obligation' toward a value/ 
Now this * obligation' is capable of fulfilling the function of the re- 
jected world of being and of conferring objectivity on knowledge 
inasmuch as it refers to an absolute and over-individual value— to 
that of truth— and is itself, therefore, over-individual and transcend- 
ental, and must be acknowledged as such by every judging subject. 
For as the will, aflBrming the value of truth and subordinating itself 
to truth as * constraining' in the act of judgment, is the logical 
presupposition of every act of judgment, the absolute validity of 
this 'constraint' or 'obligation' can not be contested. Then again, 
the logical priority of this obligation over reality is established in 
that reality can mean nothing else than that which is 'judged to be 
real'; while in the judgment itself is comprehended the recognition 
of absolute value and of dutiful subordination to it. It is this sub- 
ordination to the value of truth, then, or sense of obligation, which, 
in guiding the individual in his acts of judgment, confers objectivity 
on them. True or objectively valid judgments are judgments that 
'ought' to be. Reality becomes conceptually that 'order of the 

*Rick€rt*s term is das Sollen, which has no equivalent in English. I use 
obligation and constraint as the closest approximations. 
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world which is aflSrmed by tru€, that is by dutiful {gesollte), judg- 
ments.^ 

Even this scant outline of Rickert's doctrine will serve to show 
how necessary an epistemological foundation is to a theory of knowl- 
edge which does not start out with a fixed conception of reality ; and 
a comparison between it and James's doctrine will make plain that 
the latter lacks all traces of such a foundation. James's theory, with 
its individual judgments, determin ed by individual practical JB n- 
"^prpj^ta rftRnipnpr m a world ot purely individual realities, remaina_ a 

fo rm of pure sub jpfitJviRm 

Having shown that even if the rejection of a dualistic epis- 
temology is justifiable oh James's part, it can not save his doctrine 
from the charge of subjectivism, I shall now proceed to the proof 
that such is not the case, that, on the contrary, James's theory, like 
the other presented theories of belief, rests and must necessarily rest 
upon a naiv e dualistic conception of reality . 

Attention has before been drawn to the fact that James gets his 
definition of belief by contrasting it with *mere' conception, and 
finding that in the former case besides conceiving an object, reality 
is ascribed to it. James identifies belief— reality-feeling—with 
judgment, because he holds judging to consist essentially in the 

' Professor James criticizes this argument as rationalistic, on the one hand, 
and as a fantastic flight, trivial in its results, on the other hand ( * Pragmatism's 
Conception of Truth,' Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, 
Vol. IV., p. 141). But classifying Rickert as a rationalist is surely doing 
violence to the word; his thoroughgoing voluntarism is entirely obvious and 
even his absolutism pretends to be grounded in experience. While his theory 
of knowledge as presented in the work quoted by Professor James is undeniably 
formal in its conclusions to the point of barrenness, to consider it trivial in the 
sense of conceiving it to say ' you ought to seek the truth on general principles ' 
( analogous to ' you ought to amass wealth or take care of your health ' ) is to 
utterly misconceive it. What Rickert's absolutism means to say is that any 
assertion or statement claiming to be true implies an acknowledgment of truth 
as an absolute value, and one's obligation to submit to it. The sense of obliga- 
tion or subordination is unconditional for the reason that it is contained in 
every act of judgment claiming validity. Professor James's argument against 
the unconditional obligation to acknowledge truth, as he himself admits, is 
directed against particular concrete truths, no one of which, as he convincingly 
shows, need at all times occupy one's attention. But if every judgment implies 
a recognition of the difference between truth and falsehood and a passive ac- 
knowledgment of truth as the guiding principle and voluntary submission to it, 
the only condition limiting ' the application of the abstract imperative,' accord- 
ing to Rickert's conception, is the condition of a man who makes no statements 
claiming to be true or false, the man who is indifferent to the value of his 
thoughts— a condition of mind which might perhaps not inaptly be described as 
pathological. 
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affirmation of the reality of an object. To assent to a proposition 
means to hold it to be true, that is, to hold that the total object 
defined in the proposition is real. 

Now, although this definition asserts that belief and judgment 
refer to a reality which stands contrasted to mere ideas, the nature 
of this reality is still indefinite. However, in his 'historical' study 
of the conditions of belief, James tells us that ev ery object is believed 
through the very fact of being conceived, and^S^bdief \& Cbgnition" 



of reality, we must inter that e^^ji'y conceived object , ev ery idea, is 
real. But obviously, now, this fact cancels the difference between 
reality and unreality, and rob^ the concept reality of any possible 
meani ng. To make disbelief,^ doubt and reality conceptually pos- 
sible, James is therefore obliged to modify this statement. He does 
so by adding that not all conceived objects are believed, but only 
those which remain uncontradicted: disbelief and unreality are made 
possible by the fact that one object may conflict with or contradict 
another. How this state of affairs is possible, James tries to illus- 
trate by the example of the winged horse. The winged horse as a 
dream horse, as a mere idea or phantasma, may and will be believed 
because it conflicts with nothing ; the winged horse as existing in the 
external world will not be believed because it is contradicted by the 
horses of the physical world, concerning which it is an accepted fact 
that they have no wings. This is said to point to the two funda- 
mental mental facts, first, that we may think differently of the same, 
and second, *that when we have done so we can choose which way 
of thinking to adhere to and which to disregard. ' The function of 
making this choice is ascribed, as we know, to belief, and thereby a 
new conception of reality is introduced: the real world becomes the 
world believed in, in the sense of being chosen and adhered to by the 
volitional, active ego. 

In this development of the causation of belief and reality there 
are more logical inconsistencies than could be treated from any one 
point of view. I shall limit my criticism to the following remarks : 
The fundamental error at the bottom of all this confusion of thought 
lies in the fact that in the argument leading to the conception of real- 
ity as that chosen by the active ego, one step, namely, the possibility 
of a conflict between two objects, is based not only on the assumption 
of a fixed and recognized reality, but, moreover, on the assumption of 
a reality whose nature is perfectly definite. The reason why this 
knot is difficult to untangle lies in the very confusing equivocation in 
James's use of the term belief. Let us try to realize this state of 
affairs by means of James's example of the new-born mind. The 
child, whose first experience is a candle (from the standpoint of the 
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psychologist, a hallucinatory candle) will believe in it, we are told, 
and ascribe reality to it. Ex definitione this means that the candle, 
of whatever sort its reality may be, is not a 'mere' idea. The child's 
whole world consists in the candle and is determined as to its nature 
by the nature of the candle. James states this in saying, **That 
candle is its all, its absolute. Its entire faculty of attention is ab- 
sorbed by it. It is, it is that; it is there ... no alternative, in short, 
suggests itself as even conceivable ; so how can the mind help believ- 
ing the candle realT* When later on we are told that the idea of the 
candle is contradicted if the child asserts, *The candle exists in the 
outer world, ' whereas it was uncontradicted as an illusory candle, the 
following criticism in regard to this argument is called for : If objects 
are disbelieved only when conflicting with other recognized or be- 
lieved objects, the principle obviously obtains that the chronologically 
prior belief is the logically prior ; and James himself seems to realize 
this, when he says that the child believes in the candle because it is 
its first and only experience. If this is true, however, it follows that 
it could never occur to the child to understand by the real outer 
world anything else but the spatial experience in which the candle 
he believes in (the illusory candle) is placed; wherefore a conflict 
between the two worlds is logically impossible. A conflict between 
them means and implies that the difference between mere subjective 
conceptions and existence extra mentem meam is already known, for 
to recognize the candle as illusory or subjective means that it has 
been judged in reference to an extra-mental world. But the child 
can disbelieve (judge as unreal) neither the candle nor the winged 
horse without first positing an outer world contrasted to mere con- 
ception as the real world. On the other hand, the child could say 
with perfect consistency * The illusory candle is real, ' for this, accord- 
ing to James, is but a paraphrase for * I believe in the illusory candle. * 
Such a judgment becomes paradoxical only if by real is meant com- 
patibility with the world extra mentem;— only then does it contain a 
contradiction. If the child, then, must recognize the candle as an 
illusion before it can conflict with the candle of the outer world, it 
must have recognized the outer world as the real world. 

This fundamental error may be elucidated by a second chain of 
thought. To believe in the candle as a mere idea is a paradox ac- 
cording to the conception which holds belief to contrast with a mere 
idea. To recognize an object as 'merely' imagined or conceived, is 
to reject or to disbelieve it. But disbelief is possible only, we are 
told, if something conflicting is previously believed. In order to 
disbelieve the illusory candle, the child must previously have believed 
in the candle of the outer world, that is, have adhered to it as the 
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real candle. Now many passages might be quoted from James's 
own pages where this is explicitly stated; so, for instance, the ex- 
planation that the child does not, to be sure, know the candle to be 
unreal, but that the onlooking psychologist does, and that he thereby 
means *that there is a world known to us which is real, and to which 
we perceive that the candle does not belong,' and that this world is 
the outer world of space and time. Indeed, we find the very words :^ 
**In both existential and attributive judgments a i^oithesis is repre- 
sented. The syllable ex in the word existence, da in the word 
Dasein, express it. *The candle exists' is equivalent to *The candle 
is over there.' And the *over there' means real space, space related 
to other reals. The proposition amounts to saying : * The candle is in 
the same space with other reals.' " This would seem sufficiently 
clear if the next sentence did not again assert that the real existence 
of these other things resolves itself into a relation to the ego, in the 
sense of the criticized point of view. Thus the whole process is again 
reversed and the old inconsistency obtains. 

The explanation of this constant confusion lies, as was said, in 
an equivocation in the use of the word belief. First we have belief 
explicitly defined as belief in the reality of an object, and then it is 
tacitly taken for granted that belief may also refer to an idea qtia 
idea (we may believe in the candle as an illusion). By idea we must 
understand a mere idea (a phantasm, illusion, image, or whatever 
we wish to call it), for to speak of the recognition of and belief in 
an idea in the sense of a state of consciousness merely is absurd, as 
everything appearing before the consciousness is before it, exists for 
it, and can neither be doubted nor disbelieved as a mere fact. To 
state anything of the sort explicitly is no assertion, but only a tauto- 
logical phrase.^ It follows from the definition, however, that belief 
in a conceived object as a mere conception is a logical paradox, and 
yet the possibility of a contradiction of two objects and the subse- 

* ' Psychology,' Vol. II., p. 290, foot-note. 

* I can not, therefore, agree with Cornelius when he asserts in his otherwise 
very subtle and successful polemic against James's theory ( * Existentialurteile,* 
p. 75 AT.) that its chief error lies in the fact that James did not realize that * an 
idea as such must necessarily be recognized, assented to . . . that, therefore, 
no special feeling of belief need supervene in order specially to acquiesce in the 
idea, which, on the contrary, is, as soon as it is presented, eo ipso assented to 
or believed' (p. 77). James surely does not dream of denying so self-evident 
a fact, and understands by belief, as he defines it too, the sense of the reality 
of a conceived object— the use of the word object over against idea is, for that 
matter, significant. The only question to come up is. What does he understand 
by idea in speaking of belief in the reality of an idea as an idea? He means 
and must mean the reality of an idea as a * mere ' idea, as a phantasm, in dis- 
tinction from an idea to which a real object corresponds. 
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quent choice in the act of belief depended on just this possibility of 
both believing in objects as extra mentem and believing in them as 
mere ideas. 

We need only remember that recognition of the object of a prop- 
osition as a mere idea is equivalent to disbelief in it, and can, there- 
fore, be engendered by a prior affirmation of a contradictory proposi- 
tion only in order to realize that the affirmation of reality as the 
outer world is contained in the denial of the reality of mere concep- 
tions. Belief is belief in a reality extra mentem meam, and only by 
the assumption of such a real outer world, which it is the function 
of belief to cognize, can James consistently develop the process which 
leads him later on to identify belief and choice. * Choice,' we may 
incidentally point out, is evidently a metaphorical expression in 
this context. The object can not be judged otherwise than accord- 
ing to whether or not it belongs to the real world, already recognized, 
and characterized by certain qualities ; and there is, therefore, a defi- 
nite * constraint' in the decision expressed by the so-called act of 
choice, which is not, certainly, suggested by the term * choice. ' What 
these marks are by which reality is cognized, whether they consist 
primarily in a limitation of the activity of attention, or, rather, as 
James thinks, in their power to arouse the attention and the interest 
and relate themselves intimately to the practical ego— this is a purely 
material question. Logically, there is no objection to James's opin- 
ion that reality is known by its power of arousing the feelings and 
awakening interest, so long as the impression is not thereby given 
that through cognition or belief the reality is created. The reality 
is the world outside the mind of the psychophysical individual, and 
is cognized in the act of belief. 

The essential point is, that this being the case, there is as little 
room for volitional choice in James's theory of belief as in the other 
presented theories, for if knowledge is a relation between ideas in 
mente mea and objects extra mentem m^am, and these objects are 
realities independent of belief, then a will to believe, or judgment 
in accordance with wishes, can indeed be nothing other than a will 
to deceive oneself ; and the will to deceive oneself is logically incom- 
patible with the will for truth. That willing to believe is psycholog- 
ically possible may for the present remain uncontradicted; that 
freely willed belief is no form of cognition of the objective world 
has been proved. 

Now this standpoint of naive dualism is the very conditio sine 
qua non of psychology. Psychology deals with the individual mind 
surrounded by an outer world filled with other individual minds and 
objects. This implies that states of consciousness have already been 
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conceived as psychical over against the physical objects to which 
they refer. The psychological problem of knowledge thus becomes 
the special problem of how the individual in his psychical processes 
cognizes the independent world of space and time. The confusion 
of this problem with the epistemological one of the objectivity of all 
states of consciousness, counting as such the physical world as well 
as the other individuals and the individual himself so far as it is 
possible for him to be an object of consciousness to himself —this con- 
fusion leads to the extraordinary confusion which may be generally 
observed in the treatment of the problems of knowledge. 

The possibility of escaping the dilemma which confronted us at 
the end of the last chapter is lost. It was there shown how the justi- 
fication of religious belief on the grounds that all knowledge is free 
belief or faith led to a dilemma, in that the identification of knowl- 
edge with that free belief necessary for the realization of the religious 
hypothesis led either to the nullification of the conception of knowl- 
edge or to an unbridgable gulf between knowledge and faith. The 
argument used to prove this presupposed that for James judgment 
or belief was the cognition of reality and truth : only under these cir- 
cumstances could the distinction between the belief at the basis of 
all judgment and the freely chosen or willed belief of the religious 
hypothesis be made. 

We are now in a position to see that this presupposition was 
justifiable. Belief for James is cognition of reality, and herewith 
we have demonstrated that the defense of the religious hypothesis 



15y means^of _the ar^ments that bel ief is a y^pf»<^ggflTy f ^r»tnr^ irT'if « 
realization and that we may freely will to believe bec ause belief is 
the essence of all knowledge, nullifies knowledge itself. In other 
words, the whole undertaking was self-destructive, for in attempting 
to prove the validity of faith or free belief, it was obliged to nullify 
the conception of valid knowledge itself. 

It has been shown, then, that if belief or ju(^ment be held to be 
cognition, we are not *free' in judging or believing. If we decide 
to believe 'freely,' or 'will to believe,' we decide in favor of self- 
deception. Belief havin g no reality for its object is deception; 
belief when conscious of this fact is self-deception. 



FuHEermore, in identifying the conception jfreelyjghosen belief 
with 'the will to believe^^ James unconsciously shows that it was not 

*Thi8 identification is not only tacitly made in the essay 'The Will to 
Believe,' as is indicated by its title; it may be found again and again in the 
* Psychology.' 
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possible to carry through the identification of will and belief. For 
what meaning could otherwise attach to the expression *will to be- 
lieve'? It would be as tautological as, for instance, the expression 
'will to wiir or 'believe that you believe.' And, indeed, the pre- 
ceding argument directed against the possibility of conceiving belief 
as choice, contains the proof of the inconsistency of the identification 
of will and belief. For it was through the conception of belief as a 
choice in which the individual and his interests were manifested, that 
its identity with the will was inferred. Both belief and will were 
then referred to the choice performed by the attention. As we now 
know, that belief can not according to James's own presuppositions 
be conceived as a choosing of reality, but only as cognition of it, and 
that the will, on the other hand, as set forth by him, must be conceived 
as a choice of the objects to be realized and performed, it follows that 
the identification of will and belief no longer holds good. On the 
contrary, it is now evident that James's religious standpoint stands 
in distinct contradiction to his theory of the will. The only remarks 
on belief to be found in his psychology consistent with the standpoint 
on which his 'Will to Believe and other Essays' rests, are those at 
the end of the chapter on the * Perception of Reality. ' Here, it will 
be remembered, the difference between belief and will is formulated 
in such a way that belief is said to have to do with objects 'which do 
not change according as we think regarding them,' whereas in the 
case of will their existence is said to depend on our thoughts and on 
the movements of our bodies. 

But if it is true that this dualism of will and belief is the only 
logical conclusion to be inferred from James's premises, we must 
brand all contradictory statements as unjustifiable. Such a total 
contradiction is contained in the theory that belief, being identical 
with will, is a purely inner activity directed to inner phenomena; 
in other words, that belief and will are reducible to attention to an 
idea and consent to its presence before the mind. Regarding this 
theory we are now in^ position to say: According to James's defini- 
tion belief is not the recognition of an idea as such, but the cognition 
of a reality independent of the idea. Freely chosen belief thus 
resolves itself into a 'will to believe.' 

Logically, now, this 'will to believe' is, as we saw, a will to de- 
ceive oneself. B^t how is it constituted from a psychological point 
of view : is it indeed possible to will to believe ; and if so, how can 
it be done? Just what are we to understand when we are told: 
Choose freely to believe in a fact which it is possible to doubt, or 
which does not yet exist, for only by believing will you be inspired to 
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act in such a way that you will realize the object or recognize the 
fact?^ 

Obviously now, this belief, although related to knowledge in no 
other way, must share with it the condition of feeling like a convic- 
tion of the reality of its object, which, according to the premises, is 
not real. How can the individual produce this inner feeling of con- 
viction? Two methods are conceivable. The first is a process which 
has been described by Miller (in the article mentioned) as follows: 
(The subject is supposed to be communing with himself.) **This 
thing seems to my best intelligence doubtful ; but I will subject my 
mind to such a course of treatment ; I will so tempt and beguile it by 
presenting this one matter for its credence, and withholding rivals; 
I will so hypnotize it by keeping its gaze on this one brilliant object 
that I shall presently find myself reposing in the peaceable possession 
of a full belief.''^ This method rests upon the assumption of two 
theories : first, that the will is identical with voluntary attention and 
has the power of controlling absolutely the ideational process; and 
secondly, that an idea which commands attention is ipsa facta be- 
lived. Now it is evident that those psychologists who do not agree to 
the second proposition, but hold rather that an idea must not only 
appear and be attended to in order to be believed, but must appear in 
a certain manner— be it as an obstacle to voluntary attention or 
otherwise— these psychologists must, if consistent, reject this method 
of producing belief. The question to come up for us then is: Has 
James proved his right to subscribe to these two propositions? As 
for the first, we know that James does ascribe to attention with 
effort the power of influencing the conflict of ideas and its normal 
development by throwing itself on one or the other idea and 
strengthening it. But to assert that the will has power enough to 
successfully control the whole ideational process, this is to assert that 
the will can exert an indeterminate amount of effort, that, in James's 
sense, the will is free. If we consider now the case cited above 
as analogous to the religious hypothesis, namely, the case of the deci- 
sion to leap the abyss, it presents itself as a case in which just this 
unlimited freedom of the will must be assumed before one would be 
inclined to expect perfect success on the part of the will. For if one 
stand on the edge of a precipice and must make a diflScult leap to 
save his life— a performance possible only if he believed in his power 
to accomplish it, and if an equally strong doubt of his power is 

^Here the two conceptions of faith, as a factor first in the realization and 
second in the cognition of a fact, are taken into account, although the first con- 
ception is the one characteristic of James's doctrine as a whole. 

' Compare James, ' Psychology,' Vol. II., pp. 572 and 573. 
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simultaneously present in his consciousness— an unlimitedly free will 
to believe would indeed seem called for to quash the consciousness 
of a lack of power which in its consequences spells death. The ques- 
tion of James's right to the assumption of such a free will has not 
yet been considered ; until we have come to a decision on this point, 
the question may be left open. Its answer is not imperative at the 
present moment anyhow, in view of the fact that James certainly 
can not defend the second proposition upon which the possibility 
of this method rests. 

Concerning this second proposition, several things may be said. 
The first obvious point is that even if it were true that an idea is 
believed through the mere fact of being attended to, these facts 
could not apply to the religious hypothesis; for James tells us that 
voluntary attention to an object is possible only for several consecu- 
tive seconds.^ After this period of time other associated ideas push 
themselves to the fore of the attention. If we are not to suppose, 
then, that action follows upon the voluntarily attended idea within 
the period of a few seconds, the voluntary effort can have no im- 
portance for action. But what meaning and what application can 
such a fact have for the case of the religious hypothesis? One 
might, perhaps, direct his attention to the idea of the divine world- 
order, but a belief in it would last only so long as the contradictory 
idea of the unreality of this world-order was held in abeyance or 
dislodged from consciousness. With the cessation of the effort to 
attend, the belief in the unreality of the divine order would again 
assert itself, and one could no longer deceive oneself. But, as the 
belief in the divine world-order is said to be contimially necessary as 
a stimulus to right action, one can not see of what value a merely 
periodically recurring faith could be. Inasmuch as the attention 
can hold an idea only temporarily, one could never then believe a 
thing once for all by the method of attention with effort. 

As a matter of fact, however, James can not consistently sub- 
scribe to the theory that whatever is attended to, is ipso facto be- 
lieved.^ As we know, he held that only * uncontradicted' ideas were 

* * Psychology,* Vol. I., p. 420, Vol. II., p. 568. 

' Such a theory of the generation of a belief in validity is in direct con- 
tradiction to the pragmatic conception of belief, as was &hown above. I find 
a passage which expresses this opposition in a few word», and therefore quote 
it. (Dewey, 'Studies in Logical Theory,' p. 74.) "'Blue' as a mere detached 
floating meaning, an idea at large, would not gain in validity simply by being 
entertained continuously in a given consciousness ; or by being made at one and 
the same time the persistent object of attentive regard by all human conscious- 
ness. If this were all that were required, the chimera, the centaur, or any other 
subjective construction, could easily gain validity." 
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believed, and we saw that by uncontradicted he really meant uncon- 
tradicted by the outer world of experience. So, for instance, if I 
will to turn my attention to the idea of a blue tree, I would believe 
in its reality in case there were not previously in my mind a con- 
ception of reality as an outer world in which no blue trees grow. It 
is this real world which prevents me from believing in the blue tree, 
no matter how much effort I expend on attending to it. 

These rather obvious objections to method one had to be empha- 
sized because the only other conceivable method of 'willing to believe,' 
although psychologically much more comprehensible, is from a 
logical point of view totally paradoxical. The process of this 
method is as follows: '*We need only in cold blood act as if the thing 
in question were real, and keep acting as if it were real, and it 
will infallibly end by growing into such a connection with our life 
that it will become real."^ No one will feel inclined to deny that 
this method is psychologically possible, and we are therefore con- 
strained to regard it as the only possible one for any one wishing to 
*will to believe' the religious hypothesis. But thereby we gain an 
insight into the totally paradoxical nature of James's attempted 
defense of religious belief. On the one hand, we are told : You are 
justified, nay, obliged to believe in the religious world-order, because 
your belief in it is a necessary factor to its reality, in that by a 
belief in God will you alone be inspired to act in such a way as to 
realize the moral order which guarantees Him. (**The whole de- 
fense of religious faith hinges on action." Eeligious faith, because 
necessary for right action, brings about the reality of its object.) 

On the other hand, we are told : You can not will to believe in 
the sense of believing abruptly at will— instantaneous beliefs are not 
to be attained by the will— but you can act as if you believed, thereby 
the object of belief— in our case the divine world-order— will grow 
real ; then you can indeed believe in it. 

A summary of the results of our criticism is now in order. 
James 's theory of judgment is unsuccessful in supplying a founda - 
tion for the justification of religious faith . First, inasmuch as reli- 
gious faith and know ledge are not harmonized , for the free belief 
called for by the religious hypothesis proved to be a d ifferent mental 
^^titude from that belief which the t heory of judgm ent established^ 
as the essence of all knowledge. T he reason for this was shown to 
lie in J ames's peculiar concept ion of freedom, according to whi ch 
free belief, although supposed to be a conscious choice and therefore 
logically demanding determinants, could not be held to be deter- 



^James's 'Psychology,' Vol. II., p. 321; cf. above page 
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mined by the perception of truth or of reality. If tiien, belief, in 
the sense of judgment, does not create reality but cognizes it, free 
belief or ^pHh i° ^"^^ ^^^niti^y' bnt. fa(ft]f-(1pf»Apfinn 

In the second place, f ree beli ef is unsuccessful as a basis for 
religious faith ina sm^i ch sja its id<>ntitv with free will had to De 
denied, and it was recognized to be merely a feel ing o f conviction, 
which might be produced or annulled according tn wish. That the 
only Tnp^ho^ ^hft ttiitiH paiiIH employ to accomplish this end was a 
process of * make-believe/ wg ^ pVi^wn As the justification of this 
will to believe rested on the assumption that the belief was a nec es- 
sary f actor ^or action leading to the reality of the relipious worlds 
order, we are now in a position to see that thia hpljp f depending upon 
thft rpfllizfltiftTi nf its nhjftot (f he divine order) c an not come into 

e xistence at all ? it \^ ifg fwsm prflflnppnflitinn 

So even *fre e belief^ in th e sense of a 'will to believe ' supp lies no 
basis for the defensft of religious faitii. 



CHAPTER V 

James's defense op religious beliep as a vicious circle 

The freedom of belief as a justifiable free postulate— The problematic 
attitude in its relation to the defense of religious belief— The basic presup- 
position of James's justification of freedom. 

Until now we have taken for granted that James is justified in 
assuming the freedom of the will and of belief. We have shown 
merely, that, owing to his peculiar conceptions of the will as choice 
and of freedom as indeterminism, free belief has nothing in common 
with belief claiming to be true, but resolves itself rather into a desire 
or a will to believe. The method for producing this belief was, as 
we saw, that of making believe. We now purpose to show that the 
reason James's argument in defense of religious faith led to con- 
clusions so different from his intended results, lies in the fact that his 
argument is a vicious circle. Free will, and with it free belief, was 
not theoretically grounded, but freely assumed or postulated on the 
grounds of practical needs. Let us hear James's own words on the 
subject : * * The most that any argument can do for determinism is to 
make it a clear and seductive conception, which a man is foolish not 
to espouse, so long as he stands by the great scientific postulate that 
the world must be one unbroken fact, and that prediction of all 
things without exception must be ideally, even if not actually, pos- 
sible. It is a moral postul ate about the universe, the postulate that 
what ought to he can he, and that bad acts c an not he fatsd, butihaf 
pood ones must he possible in the i r pla/iej^ hioh wnnld lead one to 
espouse the contrary view. ' '^ 

And, continues James, if moral and scientific postulates conflict, 
and objective proof is wanting, the only method of deciding between 
them is that of voluntary choice; for the seeming alternative- 
doubt or skepticism— when systematic, is itself voluntary choice. 
**If, meanwhile, the will he undetermined, it would seem only fitting 
that the belief in its indetermination should be voluntarily chosen 
from amongst other possible beliefs. Freedom's first deed should be 
to affirm its elf. We ought never to hope for any other method of 
getting at the truth if indeterminism be a fact. ' ' 

This passage must be so understood that it presents the conflict 
between theoretical and practical rationality as a case for free choice 

* * Psychology,' Vol. II., p. 673. 
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in favor of the one or the other. In the beginning of the essay 
*The Dilemma of Determinism'^ James describes the situation 
more exactly: **If a certain formula for expressing the nature of 
the world violates my moral demand, I shall feel as free to throw it 
overboard, or at least to doubt it, as if it disappointed my demand 
for uniformity of sequence, for example ; the one demand being, so 
far as I can see, quite as subjective and emotional as the other is."* 

This justification of free will is based upon a perfect coordina- 
tion of theoretical and practical rationality. Both are valid in that 

^ * The Will to Believe,' p. 147 ff. 

* Lipps's standpoint forms a curiously close parallel to this one. In a con- 
sideration of the relation between faith and knowledge ( ' Grundtatsachen des 
Seelenlebens,* p. 403) the following passage occurs: "All knowledge is objec- 
tively valid in so far as it follows of necessity from the universality of human 
nature and its laws of belief. For the same reason we must ascribe objective 
validity to moral convictions in so far as they flow from the universality of 
human nature and the laws of its valuation. . . . The final result might per- 
haps be a conflict between actual and objectively valid moral convictions and 
knowledge with its most certain results. In such a case we should, in accord- 
ance with our nature, be condemned to a state of doubt. That our moral con- 
viction would have to give way to our intellectual conviction in all cases is to 
many a self-understood matter. I, however, search in vain for a psychological 
fact from which this law could be inferred. Both have their ultimate basis in 
different spheres of our human nature. And who shall say, This sphere of 
human nature has precedence over that other? In one individual the former, in 
another the latter, side of human nature may predominate. This is a question 
which the individual must settle for himself. But he has absolutely no right 
to obtrude his personal feeling upon others. . . . There always will be questions, 
which from the point of view of knowledge may be answered by either * yes ' 
or * no.* When this is the case it is no more than right that moral needs should 
throw the decisive weight in the scales." ( " Alles Erkennen hat objektive Gelt- 
img, insofem es mit Notwendigkeit aus der allgemeinen menschlichen Natur und 
ihren Gesetzen des Fiirwahrhaltens herfliesst. Ebenso mUssen wir der sitt- 
lichen Uberzeugung objektive Gtiltigkeit zuschreiben, sofern sie mit Notwendig- 
keit aus der allgemeinen menschlichen Natur und den ihr eigenen Gesetzen der 
Wertschatzung herfliesst. Schliesslich kSnnte freilich sich ergeben dass auch 
wirkliche und objektiv gUltige sittliche tjberzeugungen der Erkenntnis und 
ihren sichersten Ergebnissen widerstreiten. Dann wfiren wir unserer Natur 
nach zum Zweifel verurteilt. Denn dass die sittliche Uberzeugung der ver- 
standesmftssigen imter alien UmstHnden weichen mUsse, scheint zwar manchem 
selbstverstHndlich. Ich sehe mich aber vergeblich nach der psychologischen 
Tatsache um, aus der dies Gesetz fliessen kOnnte. Beide haben ihren letzten 
Grund in verschiedenen Bezirken der menschlichen Natur. Wer aber will sagen 
dies Gebiet der menschlichen Natur habe den Vorrang vor jenem. Beim einen 
mag diese, beim andem jene Seite des menschlichen Wesens ueberwiegen. Das 
hat er dann mit sich selbst auszumachen. Dem andem seine pers5nliche Eigenart 
aufzudr&Dgen, dazu fehlt ihm jedes Becht. . . . Immer wird es Fragen geben, 
auf die vom Standpunkt der Erkenntnis Ja und Nein als Antwort mdglich ist. 
Wo es so steht, ist es nur Becht, dass das sittliche Bedtirfniss ein entscheidendes 
Gewicht in die Wagschale werfe.") 
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each has its own kind of truth. Nevertheless, these kinds of truth 
may be incompatible, and a choice must then be made. The 'more 
rational' rationality, the 'truer' truth— and that again can only 
mean that which assists the fluency of thought in the individual in 
question— is to be freely adopted. 

As a reply to such a form of subjectivism, based as it is on the 
complete disruption of the concept truth, this argumentum ad 
hominem may suffice, that the assumption of this theory completely 
inhibits our fluency of thought, appears irrational therefore, and 
hence must be untrue. 

But in the justification of the freedom of the will, as before in 
that of religious belief, James has pursued still another course, one 
that opened out to him upon his admission that the question of free 
will is insoluble on strictly psychological grounds.^ Theoretically, 
we are told, neither determinism nor indeterminism can be proved; 
for the question of freedom is the question whether the duration and 
intensity of the amount of effort of attention which we can at any 
time put forth are fixed functions of the object or not. If not, 
it means that we might exert more or less of it as we choose. That 
it seems so to us is a fact, but whether it is or not we can not decide, 
continues James, because in order to know that 'we should have to 
ascend to the antecedents of the effort, and defining them with 
mathematical exactitude, prove, by laws of which we have not at 
present even an inkling, that the only amount of sequent effort which 
could possibly comport with them was the precise amount which 
actually came.'^ This method of proof will forever be beyond 
human reach, says James, and just therefore, because the question 
is an open one, we may adopt one or the other postulate as we choose. 
A number of passages from the 'Dilemma of Determinism' in sup- 
port of this point of view might be cited; from among them we 
select the following: "Now, evidence of an external kind to decide 
between determinism and indeterminism is . . . strictly impossible 
to find. ' '^ And again : " I now repeat what I said at the outset, that, 
from any strict theoretical point of view, the question is insoluble."* 
But if this foundation of the defense of freedom is James's char- 
acteristic one, and this can not be doubted, we have before us a 
classical example of James's 'thesis' cited above.* We are face to 
face with an option which can not be decided on intellectual grounds 
and toward which a problematic attitude is itself, according to 

* * Psychology/ Vol. II., p. 572. 
« Ihid.y p. 672. 

8 * Will to Believe/ p. 150. 

* Ibid., p. 169. 

^Ihid., p. 11; of. above, p. 11. 
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James, a * passional decision'; therefore we have at least as much 
right to decide yes or no as to leave the question open. Indeed, the 
justification is far greater. For, supposing that the theoretically 
doubtful freedom of the will be a fact, we could never know it 
excepting by believing it; 'freedom's first deed should be to aflSrm 
iteelf.' 

Before demonstrating the circular nature of this argument, I 
shall interpolate a criticism of James's assertion that the problematic 
attitude is not an intellectual or theoretical, but a passional, decision, 
attended with the same risk of losing the truth as the passional deci- 
sions yes and no. It must not be lost sight of, that, as this argument 
about the problematic attitude plays the same role in the defense of 
religious faith as in the defense of freedom, its criticism in the fol- 
lowing paragraph is a supplementary criticism of James's defense of 
religion as well.^ 

When James tells us that the attitude of leaving a question open 
is a passional decision, * just like deciding yes or no, and is attended 
with the same risk of losing the truth, ' we must first of all ask our- 
selves: With what sort of decision is the passional decision con- 
trasted? Evidently now with the theoretical decision, yes or no, 
also called intellectual decision by James. For the sake of clearness 
we must ask further: What distinguishes these two kinds of deci- 
sions, the theoretical and passional? The only answer to be derived 
from JamesVexpliCit stateftients is that the former type of decision 
consists in judging according to * objective evidence,' which is at 
times called /coercive ev idence,' whereas the passional decision is a 
decision without objective evidence: it is a decision to act on an 
uncertain fact for the sake of the end to which the il^illou may lead. 
If, then, the theoretical Judgment Is a decision based on objective 
evidence, is the problematic judgment of a theoretical or a passional 
nature? What, in short, is the problematic judgment in essence? 

Sigwart, as is known, casts the problematic judgment out of the 
family of true judgments, because it lacks the consciousness of ob- 
jective validity.* He formulates the problematic judgment to read : 
A may be B, in the sense of A is perhaps B. As this judgment is an 

*In Chapter II., where the relation of knowledge and faith was treated, 
there was no occasion to consider this special argument. There we could assume 
that having proved that James did not establish a relation between knowledge 
and faith capable of conferring certainty upon faith, his particular argument 
in regard to the problematic judgment was thereby invalidated. As this may 
not on the face of it be entirely convincing, the following discussion may be 
considered supplementary to the critique of that chapter. 

« Sigwart, ' Logik,* Vol. I., p. 229 ff., Freiburg, 1889. 
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expression of uncertainty regarding Ay the proposition, if conceived 
as a judgment about A (as it is conceived in the formulation), is not 
a decision, but a renunciation of decision. If, then, every judgment 
is an aflSrmation or denial of a question, a proposition which neither 
affirms or denies anything can not be a judgment. **To leave a 
question undecided is no sort of decision, and to be uncertain is no 
degree of certainty ; and in spite of the law of contradiction, the two 
propositions, A is perhaps B, and A is perhaps not B, would be 
valid at the same time.'' (**Es ist keine Art der Entscheidung, die 
Frage unentschieden zu lassen, und keine Stufe der Gewissheit, 
ungewiss zu sein, und dem Gesetz des Widerspruchs zum Trotz 
waren: A ist vielleicht B, und A ist vielleicht nicht B, zugleich 
giiltig.'') Sigwart admits, nevertheless, that the problematic judg- 
ment contains at least one real assertion, namely, this: The hypo- 
thesis A is 5 is uncertain. As this assertion leads to no judgment 
concerning A that could be coordinated with a positive and negative 
judgment, it must be considered a subjective attitude, having indeed 
a certain validity for knowledge in general, but not for knowledge 
about A, **So long as this is not the case, the hypothesis remains an 
undecided problem, and it but confuses us if we subsume the expres- 
sion of subjective uncertainty and the expression of certainty of the 
objective validity of a proposition under one and the same concept." 
(**So lange das nicht der Fall ist, bleibt die Hypothesis als unent- 
schiedenes Problem stehen, und es kann nur verwirren, wenn man 
den Ausdruck der subjektiven Ungewissheit und den Ausdruck der 
Gewissheit der objektiven Giiltigkeit eines Satzes unter denselben 
Begriff des Urteils subsumiert.''^) 

In the greatest possible contrast to Sigwart 's point of 
view stands that of Windelband, who regards the problematic 
judgment not only as a judgment iiherhaupt, but as one to be 
coordinated with the positive and negative judgments. This 
point of view is based on an entirely different conception of the 
nature of the judgment itself. According to Windelband, the 
^sence of judging does not lie in the fact that something is asserted 
about something, but rather in the supervening * assent or dissent' to 
the combination of ideas already made or about to be made in the 
proposition ^A-B' (*billigende und missbilligende BeurteUung der 
schon vollzogenen oder erst zu voUziehenden Vorstellungsverbindung 
Jl-B.') This mere combination of ideas expressed in what James 
calls the hjrpothesis, is called by Windelband the 'theoretical judg- 
ment' ; and the real judgment is said to be a judgment about a judg; 
ment, about the truth- value of a judgment (*die Beurteilung eines 

^ Ihid,, p. 234. 
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Urteils').* But this judgment is a practical attitude; if, for in- 
stance, it be a negative judgment, it is 'the expression not merely of 
a combination of ideas, but of the dissenting attitude of the mind to 
an attempt at such a combination.' As soon as 'an assertion in 
regard to the truth- value of an idea or combination of ideas' is con- 
sidered the essence of judgment, the coordination of negative and 
aflSrmative judgments and the classification of judgments according 
to quality are demanded.* Inasmuch as judgment so conceived is a 
feeling of conviction or certainty, it admits of a gradation in regard 
to intensity. If one imagines the different grades of probability 
schematized along a line, the two ends would represent perfect cer- 
tainty; at one end aflSrmation, at the other denial; and these two 
through gradual toning down would approach a point of indifference 
where neither affirmation nor denial would exist. This point of total 
indifference is represented by the question, because it is a mere com- 
plex of ideas or hypothesis without any decision as to its truth value. 
On the other hand, the problematic judgment is defined as 'critical 
indifference,' because here upon reflection the knowledge has been 
gained that there is no evidence for the affirmation nor for the 
denial of the hypothesis. The condition of uncertainty, then, finds 
its expression in the problematic judgment. "The proposition, A 
may be B, which confessedly is valid simultaneously with the other 
proposition, A can not be B, is a truly problematic judgment only 
when it means that nothing shall be asserted concerning the validity 
of the proposition, A-B." ("Der Satz A kann B sein, welcher 
bekanntlich mit dem andern Satze A kann nicht B sein, zugleich gilt, 
ist nur dann ein wirklich problematisches Urteil, wenn er bedeutet, 
dass liber die Geltung der Vorstellungsverbindung A-B nichts 
ausgesagt werden soil.") The problematic judgment is, therefore, 
an explicit suspension of judgment, but differs from the 'question' 
in that it 'results from a knowledge of the insufficiency of the evi- 
dence for and against, wherefore it is a real act of knowledge.' 
("Aus einer Einsicht in die Unzulanglichkeit der bisherigen (oder 
auch iiberhaupt moglichen) Griinde pro et contra hervorgeht und 
deshalb ein wirklicher Akt der Erkenntnis ist.") This self-con- 
scious attitude, this renunciation of affirmation or negation, is an 
'independent decision concerning the attitude which the judging 

' I know of no adequate way in which to give the distinction between Beur- 
ieilung and Urteil at the basis of this theory, in English words; henceforth I 
shall reserve the term judgment for Beurteilung and translate Urteil by propo- 
sition, object or hypothesis. This theory of Windelband's is to be found in his 
* Beitrftge zur Lehre vom negativen Urteil,' Straaahurger Ahhandlungen zur 
Philosophie, S. 170, Freiburg und Tttbingen, 1884. 

« Ihid., p. 186 ff. 
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subject adopts toward the combination of ideas presented by the 
question, and the problematic judgment must, therefore, in a classi- 
fication according to quality, be coordinated with the aflSrmative and 
negative judgment.' (**Eine selbstandige Entscheidung der Stel- 
lung welche der Urteilende zu der in der Prage vollzogenen Vor- 
stellungsverbindung einnimmt, und das problematische Urteil ist in 
der Einteilung nach der Qualitat dem aflSrmativen und dem nega- 
tiven Urteil zu koordinieren.'')^ 

In view of the diametrically opposed nature of these two theoriea 
of the problematic judgment, it is a significant fact that they agree 
in several essential points. In the first place, both logicians form- 
ulate the problematic judgment similarly, namely, as A may be B ; 
which Sigwart supplements by adding, *in the sense that A perhaps 
is jB.' Both deny that this proposition asserts anything about the 
truth of the hypothesis A-B. Finally, both Sigwart and Windel- 
band hold that the problematic judgment is an act of knowledge in 
that it contains a real assertion and makes a real statement. Accord- 
ing to Sigwart 's formulation, the assertion it makes is this: the 
hypothesis ^AisB' is uncertain ; while according to Windelband, the 
proposition 'A can be B^ is a truly problematic judgment only if it 
means * concerning the validity of the proposition A-B nothing can 
be said/ 

At first blush it would seem probable, in view of this agree- 
ment, to attribute the conflicting nature of the results arrived at 
by the two thinkers to the fundamental difference of their respective 
conceptions of the act of judgment itself. But on a closer inspec- 
tion it will be seen that this explanation is not justifiable ; the truth 
is that in both cases the results reached concerning the problematic 
judgment are due to a confusion of thought. 

To discuss Sigwart first, then: In his case it is not quite clear 
what subject a proposition must assert something of in order to be a 
true judgment, whether about A— the subject of the proposition— 
or about the validity of the total proposition— the synthesis A-B 
—obviously two entirely diflferent 'objects' of judgment. If the 
problematic judgment must be a judgment about A, then, as it says 
'A is perhaps B' and thus asserts nothing claiming to be true about 
A, it certainly can not be a judgment proper. If this view of the 
matter be held, namely, that the problematical judgment is no act of 
knowledge, we are logically bound to banish the so-called problematic 
judgment from the domain of logic. Just this conclusion, however, 
leads us to reconsider the premises. For, in the first place, no one 
will be inclined seriously to support the view that the problematic 

* Ihid., p. 189 flf. 
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judgment contains no real assertion, and then again, this view is in 
opposition to Sigwart's own words. For, as we saw, he admits that 
the problematic judgment expresses a real assertion in that it affirms 
the impossibility of reaching a decision ; and he adds that 'this knowl- 
edge has its value.' It appears, then, that unless we are ready to 
deny this, we must drop the theory which holds the problematic 
judgment to be an assertion concerning A, in the sense of stating *A 
is perhaps B, or is perhaps not B/ Considered an act of knowledge, 
the real assertion it makes should read, according to Sigwart: The 
hypothesis A-B is uncertain. But this assertion is said to refer 
only to the speaker's attitude toward the hypothesis, or at most to 
the general subjective attitude toward it; the hypothesis itself re- 
mains an undecided problem, Sigwart claims, and *it can but confuse 
us if we subsume the expression of subjective uncertainty and the 
expression of the certainty of the objective validity of a proposition 
under the same concept.' These last words, now, seem to contain 
the other conception of the judgment, to which we drew attention 
above. It appears here that a judgment is no longer to be consid- 
ered an assertion about A (the subject of the proposition), but rather 
an assertion about the validity of the proposition as a whole. The 
conclusion is then drawn that as the problematic judgment asserts 
nothing about the validity of the proposition A-B, but lets it 
stand as a problem, it is no real judgment, only an assertion of sub- 
jective uncertainty. But it is perfectly obvious that just on the 
assumption that a judgment is an assertion about the validity of the 
proposition as a whole, the problematic judgment is a true judgment, 
for in Sigwart 's own formulation it asserts: the proposition *The 
hypothesis A-B is uncertain' is objectively valid. 

Sigwart 's conclusion is fallacious, because it is based on the tacit 
assumption that the proposition or object concerning whose validity 
the problematic judgment attempts to assert something, is the propo- 
sition A-B, whereas even according to his own formulation this is 
not the case. If once we realize this, the conception of the prob- 
lematic judgment as an expression of subjective uncertainty falls to 
the ground. The mind is not uncertain concerning its attitude 
toward the object of the problematic judgment, the proposition, 
namely, 'The hypothesis A-B is uncertain'; if so, the problematic 
judgment would read, *I am uncertain whether A-B is uncertain,' 
which is absurd; the mind is uncertain only in regard to the sub- 
ject of the proposition which it is to judge— the formal A.^ As we 

' The formal A, the subject of the proposition, is in the case of the problem- 
atic judgment the hypothesis A-B. Therefore the problematic judgment would 
indeed be no judgment if its function were to predicate something about the 
subject of the proposition. 
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have dropped the conception of the judgment as an assertion about 
the subject of the proposition, this fact is of no importance. We see, 
then, that just on the assumption that a judgment is a decision on the 
validity of the proposition as a whole, the problematic judgment is a 
real judgment, claiming to contain certain knowledge. Its object, 
the proposition concerning whose validity it decides, is, however, not 
A-B, but, in Sigwart's formulation, ^A-B is uncertain.' Only 
then is it comprehensible how Sigwart could ascribe validity as 
knowledge to it. 

In Windelband's case the facts lie diflferently, but his conception, 
too, of the problematic judgment is not unequivocal. Like Sigwart, 
he first formulates the problematic judgment in the proposition *A 
may be B/ and from a foot-note in his *Beitrage zur Lehre vom nega- 
tiven Urteir^ it is clear that he, too, understands this to mean 'A is 
perhaps B, ' In the light of his standpoint, from which a real judg- 
ment is a judgment of the validity of the combination of ideas repre- 
sented in the question or the hypothesis, we must reject this formula- 
tion as inconsistent and inadmissible. Windelband himself appears 
to have felt this when he adds that the formulation given above must 
mean that nothing can be asserted concerning the validity of A-B ; 
in other words, that the problematic judgment is an expression of 
the suspension of judgment. At the same time he holds the prob- 
lematic judgment to be a real act of knowledge in that it expresses the 
inisuflSciency of the reasons pro and contra a decision about the hy- 
pothesis. The more surprising, therefore, that he has not formul- 
lated the problematic judgment accordingly. The reason doubtless 
lies in the fact that, in spite of holding the problematic judgment to 
be an assertion of the impossibility of judging the hypothesis A-B, 
Windelband coordinates it with the positive and negative judgments, 
which obviously would be justifiable only on the supposition that the 
three forms of judgments judge one and the same object or hypoth- 
esis, which, however, is not the case, as will be shown. 

Affirmative as well as negative judgments are, according to 
Windelband, judgments in the sense of decisions concerning the 
validity (truth value) or invalidity of the ideas as they are combined 
in the proposition. Judgment is the attitude which the mind takes 
toward a proposition as a whole.^ The problematic judgment, on 
the contrary, is, according to Windelband, a decision concerning the 

* P. 189, foot-note 3. 

^Gf, ' Praludien,' p. 29 flf. Here we are told also: The pure theoretical 
judgment is really given in the so-called problematic judgment, which expresses 
a certain combination of ideas without pronouncing upon its truth. As this 
formulation is contradictory to all Windelband*s other definitions and exposi- 
tions, we may regard it as a transitory opinion only. 
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attitude itself, that the mind takes toward the validity of the propo- 
sition. It is, therefore, a judgment about a judgment; the prob- 
lematic judgment judges, not the validity of the proposition, but the 
validity of the decision itself. 

We come to the conclusion, then, that the problematic judgment 
is an act of knowledge and therefore must necessarily be considered 
a judgment claiming to assert something. It follows, that it is 
neither an expression of subjective uncertainty, as Sigwart inclines 
to think, nor, on the other hand, a judgment about the validity of 
A-B, as Windelband appears to believe. In accordance with Sig- 
wart *s general standpoint, it must be conceived as an assertion of 
the uncertainty of the hypothesis A-B, and accompanied by the 
conviction of objective certitude or validity. According to Windel- 
band 's general standpoint, it is an aflSrmative attitude toward the 
proposition * There are no suflScient reasons for decision in regard to 
thevalidity of A-B.^ 

If we turn to account the insight we have gained into the nature 
of the problematic judgment for our answer to the question which 
was raised by James's assertion that the problematic judgment is a 
passional decision, while the theoretical judgment is based on ob- 
jective evidence, we are now in a position to reply : The problematic 
judgment is an assertion claiming to be true. It can be formulated 
as an affirmative judgment, and in point of form, if not in point of 
content, is of precisely the same nature as the latter. It is based on 
the same sort of objective evidence as are the affirmative and nega- 
tive judgments, the evidence referring, of course, to the objects of 
the judgments ; the object of the problematic judgment diflfering, to 
be sure, from the objects of the original affirmative and negative 
judgments. The judgment * There are insufficient reasons for a de- 
cision concerning A-B,' or, in James's logical terminology, * There 

*This analysis throws a peculiar light on Lipps's remarks about the prob- 
lematic judgment. ( * Grundtatsachen des Seelenlebens,* p. 396.) He here de- 
fines the judgment as an assertion of objective reality or validity. " Proposi- 
tions expressing mere possibility, such as * 8 may be P,' may now, he says, be 
cited as evidence to the contrary." " But," he continues, " all propositions are 
not judgments. The one above (* 8 may be P') may intend to express the posi- 
tive renunciation of judgment. Or it may mean to say that there are reasons 
for the decision ' 8 is P,' but the reasons ure not sufficient to permit a certain 
judgment. In this latter case the proposition is an assertion of a consciousness 
of reality, but of an uncertain consciousness of reality." (!) (" Aber wiederum 
sind Sfi-tze kein Urteil. Jener Satz kann die ausdrttckliche Verzichtleistung auf 
ein Urteil belninden wollen. Er kann aber auch sagen wollen, es seien sum 
Urteil A ist B Grttnde vorhanden, die GrQnde genttgten aber nicht, um das Urteil 
mit Sicherheit zu f&llen. Dann ist der Satz Ausdruck eines Wirklichkeitsbe- 
wussteins, nur eines unsicheren.") 
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is no objective evidence for a decision concerning A-B/ is based on a 
knowledge of the conditions expressed in the judgment— that is, on 
objective evidence— in precisely the same way as the judgment 'A is 
B'or^ That A is B is false. ' The problematic judgment is not, there- 
fore, a decision dictated by volition and feeling, but in James's sense 
is a true theoretical judgment. 

James could misunderstand these simple facts and believe the 
problematic judgment to be a passional decision because he confused 
the problematic judgment with what he calls the skeptical judgment, 
which according to him may be paraphrased : We should not decide 
when there is no objective evidence, for a theoretical decision alone 
is justified. Only if the problematic judgment be so conceived can 
we understand what James means when he calls the problematic 
judgment *a decision in favor of skepticism,' but as we now know 
that the problematic judgment asserts nothing concerning the rela- 
tive justification of the theoretical and practical attitudes, we know 
that it can express no comparison at all, but is merely an assertion 
of the non-existence of objective evidence for the decision of a 
given opinion. By implication this is an assertion of the in- 
capacity of the mind to pronounce a theoretical decision on this 
option and gives rise to the attitude of leaving the question open. 
But a decision that the theoretical judgment based on evidence is the 
only justifiable form of judgment, is a further statement, with which 
the problematic judgment itself is not concerned.^ 

^The burden of truth that an option should not be treated as an open 
question when it has been established that there is no evidence for deciding it, 
but should be settled by a passional affirmation or denial, is thus thrown on 
him who contests the propriety of pronouncing theoretical judgments only. 
This defense of the problematic judgment, if successful, also lays bare the inac- 
curacy of the term 'forced option.' There are no forced options within the 
sphere of thought as there are within the sphere of action. If thinking is 
inquiry and does not result in conclusions— in *yes' or 'no' — there is always 
the possibility of doubting, that is, of continuing to inquire. In James's ex- 
ample, * accept this truth or go without it,' this state of affairs is obscured by 
the illicit use of the word * truth,' for as soon as a statement evidences itself 
as a truth it becomes unnecessary to urge it on any one, and there is then but 
one alternative for the judger who wants the truth. If we change the word 
truth to * statement,' which it stands for, the third possible attitude immediately 
discloses itself; accept, or go without the implications of the statement, or 
inquire further into the statement, in order to determine its truth. The prob- 
lematic judgment is the judgment which states that further evidence is neces- 
sary in order to determine the truth. The assumption upon which the validity 
of this argument bases, is, of course, the * will for truth ' in him who judges, 
and not the will for action; thus in cases where belief or judgment is said to 
create its own reality and thus its own validity, the nature of the decision is 
immaterial from the logical point of view, as any decision whatsoever veri- 
fies itself. 
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A passional decision in favor of the religious hypothesis can then 
no longer be defended on the grounds that even if we suspend nega- 
tive or affirmative judgment, we ar e pronounci ng a passional deci- 
sion andr unniny as much risk of losing the tr utE If James wishes 
torpfovetiiBi free or passional affirmation has the same justification 
as the problematic attitude, he must first prove that free, passional 
or practical affirmation has the same validity for knowledge as the 
judgment based on objective or coercive evidence. That he has 
failed to prove this, the preceding chapters of our critique have 
tried to show. 

In connection with the narrower problem with which we are 
dealing, namely, the justification of the assumption of the freedom 
of will and belief, these facts point to the following conclusions: 
The justification of freedom which is based on the fact that because 
we can come to no theoretical decision about freedom we must in any 
case— even if we decide to suspend judgment— judge passionally, 
falls to the ground. Some other justification for a passional decision 
in the question of freedom is called for. 

A second argument for the justification of the belief in freedom, 
similar to if not identical with that used in the defense of religious 
belief,^ is contained in James's assertion that freedom, if a fact, 
could never be known as such if it were not freely adopted or 
believed. The significant point here is that both arguments are 
based on the theory that belief is free; for does James not say: 
You are justified in believing in /free' belief for a number of 
reasons. First of all, you may * freely' choose to believe— though 
not intellectually coerced— because you can not come to a theoretical 
decision. Secondly, you may choose to believe 'freely' because you 
are logically forced to 'freely' adopt this belief, if you wish to know 
whether you can 'freely' adopt beliefs. In other words, believe 
* freely' if you wish to know whether you can believe 'freely.' 

We have before us a circle which vitiates the entire argument we 
have been considering. For freedom of will and of belief can, 
according to this circular theory, be assumed or believed only if one 
can freely choose to believe: the very point in question. If, with 
James, we are to hold will and belief to be the same mental attitude, 
his justification of freedom reads: You are free, because you may 
freely choose to be free. The proof of freedom is, in James's own 
words, dependent on a 'free' passional decision for freedom : freedom 
is its own supposition, and accordingly has itself for a condition of 

* Because here belief is a factor necessary to the cognition of freedom, 
whereas in the case of the religious hypothesis belief was necessary to its reality. 
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its existence. The real question, 'Am I really free from the begin- 
ning; can I freely choose to believe in freedom?' James answers by 
saying, 'Fr ^om's first deed sho uld be to affirm itself.' He here- 
with uses an argument which has as much vahdiiylis the one a man 
might employ in defending determinism by saying, *You are prede- 
termined to doubt or deny determinism, therefore determinism is a 
universal fact.' In both cases the question is evaded by being 
tacitly presupposed.^ 

The fundamental error of this whole train of thought seems to lie 
in the fact that ^ James has established no real relation between the 
concepts of psychology, science in general, epistemology in par- 
ticular, and the iivilA^ reaiilA^ m It Is given m pure experience. ""For 



t o him the belief in ireedom ana religion is, after all, negatively 
d ependent on the exi stence of scientific proof; o nly if o/»iVTir>A Ant^a 
not reject an hypothesis is its passional affirmat ^^TI ]ii«^^^<^^ And, 
again, postulates can be freely believed, realized and made true, 
only by means of action, and so the whole process is transferred 
from the sphere of knowledge into that of life. 

Our final results may be summed up : Free b elief or the will to 
believe, which was to serve as the foundation ot the defense of reli - 
gious faith from two points of view, firsts in that all knowledge was 
neld to_bej ree belief , and secondly ^ in that the r ejigious hypothesis 
was said to be dependent upon a belief in it— this free belief Bas 



proved aje oncept which is not suited to serve aa a foundation for 
eitherjonfijjf these assertions. Not only is the will to believe mate- 
rially inadequate as a basis for James's defense of religious faith, but 
it has been found that from a formal point of view it transfers the 
argument used for the defense i nto a vicious circle, inasmuch as it 
is jt postulate in need_of the same proof as the postulate it is 
intended to supp ort. In othe r_words, it is its own presupposition.^ 

^ There is another tender spot in this argument for freedom, to which atten- 
tion must be drawn. In the eyes of one who believes that something definite 
may well be theoretically stated about the problem of freedom, the whole argu- 
ment falls to the ground. In asserting that * the most a defender of freedom 
can do is to prove that the evidence for determinism is not coercive,* James 
admits that if the determinist can show determinism to be a scientifically 
grounded theory, he invalidates the argument for freedom. 



CONCLUSION 

In the introduction to this work we defined our task as a critique 
of James's doctrine calculated to lead to the evaluation of his work 
in its character as a contribution to the voluntaristic explanation of 
the world, and to a determination of his relation to the other repre- 
sentatives of this voluntaristic movement in philosophy. 

The preceding critique has presented the essential points for an 
answer to these questions; the isolated points made there shall here 
be summarized and supplemented. The essential point we have 
tried to make in our criticism was the proof of Jflmfts^a fthanlnte 
subjectivism. The individual aspects of this subjectivism we have 
become acquainted with in detail; we shall now consider how this 
su bjectivism differentiates James's voluntarism from other forms of 
voluntarism, and how unfitted his doctrine is t/) contr ibi^tfi ft sfiiftn- 
tific-philosophical explanation of t-hf wnrlri 



' Paulsen, as well as Miller, brings James into line with Kant and 
Fichte. Is this historical classification admissible? In Chapter 
III. we saw how Fichte, interpreting Kant, endeavored to bridge the 
chasm between knowledge and faith by demonstrating the primacy 
of the practical reason or the will even for the case of the truth-seek- 
ing and judging mind. The universal necessity and validity of 
knowledge were based on the universal necessity and validity of 
the practical will that manifests itself in the conscience. In James's 
case, too, knowledge was reduced to faith or free belief, but no prin- 
ciple of certitude was found for faith. In order to present this 
contrast more fully, it may be well to compare James's doctrine as a 
whole with those of contemporary philosophers in harmony with 
Fichte in all essential points. Sigwart, Windelband and Bickert are 
here to be considered. 

Like Fichte, Rickert seeks to ground his voluntarism on the 
primacy of the practical will in the theoretical sphere. He tries to 
prove that the recognition of one's obligation toward the truth- value 
and subordination under it, is the logical presupposition of all judg- •^ 
ment and, therefore, of all knowledge.^ From this point of view it 
follows that logical thought in general is based on a will for truth ^ 
and that the logical presuppositions of science in particular are 
valid because they are 'universally and necessarily willed.' Now 
these latter views are defended by James as well. But we know that 

' See above, p. 65 ff. 
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James conceives the postulates of natural scien ce and of sei ft^ tifi^- - 
t hought in gen eral to beTreg ly' adup ted— that is. voluntarily chosen . 
— gostulates, whicn tne individual can and may reject, and which , 
b ecause unproved, have no 'coercive' certitude. I f we remember that, 
according to James, the lawtulness of nature, nay, even truth itself 
and jour power to pos sess truth, are all postulates in the sense above, 
the absolute s ub^iectivism of hS standpo int fully manifests itself. 
That Bickert does not hold the presuppositions of science to be de- 
pendent on volitional choice and arbitrary passional decisions of the 
individual, must be clear from the sketch of his standpoint given 
above. His fundamental thought was the theory that the proof of 
the priority of the practical element in the sphere of knowledge 
might and must confer objectivity on knowledge. From the same 
source the presuppositions of science gain objectivity : they are valid 
because they are the inevitable means to the end and aim of science ; 
and the will for science, again, is objective, because it is 'a necessary 
recognition of absolutely valid over-empirical values'; science itself 
being the most perfect substitute for that perceptive knowledge of 
the world ever beyond the reach of the finite mind. 

This is not the place to enter into Rickert's doctrine in detail.^ 
Our only purpose was to point out the difference between his and 
James's conception of the * over-empirical' and undemonstrable pre- 
suppositions of natural science. For James they are assumptions 
which the individual may adopt or reject, as appears proper to his 
practical rationality feeling; Rickert, on the other hand, seeks to 
give a teleological foundation for the objectivity of the laws of 
nature, which * shall make the validity of these laws independent of 
any merely arbitrary recognition, to which the consistent empiricist 
must confine himself.' His foundation ''leaves untouched the con- 
victions of empirical science, but reinterprets the epistemological 
conception of scientific activity in such a manner as to transform the 
concepts of a reality totally divorced from the cognizing subject, into 
the concept of a recognition of an over-individual value necessary 
for every cognizing subject. In short, it is not a 'reality,' but a sense 
of 'obligation,' which must direct knowledge, and which forms the 
objective of the knowledge of natural law as it does of all knowl- 
edge."^ So much for James's subjectivism in his conception of 
natural science. 

^ I can not enter into this theory more fully. It is both too profound and 
too intricate to permit of more than a suggestion in so brief a notice. See ' Die 
Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung,' S. 673; especially Chapter 
v.. Parts 4 and 5. 

• Jbtd., p. 681. 
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As for James's apparent agreement with Sigwart, this appear- 
ance, too, rests on a misunderstanding. Sigwart defines logical 
thought, in contrast to voluntary thought, as a process which has 
for its end and aim necessary and valid knowledge, and for its 
motive and basis the will for truth. Truth is recognized as the aim 
of thought, when thought proceeds in a logical manner; that is, 
when we judge. But that nothing is more remote from Sigwart 's 
intentions than the assertion that the individual may choose whether 
or not there shall be truth, is definitely proved by his denial of any 
relation between truth and the practical volitions of individuals, 
which is made in the following words: ** Truth and falsehood are as 
independent of our feeling and of our will as are beauty and good- 
ness."^ Moreover, Sigwart conceives judgment to apply to the 
validity of a proposition and yet to be a theoretical and not a prac- 
tical attitude, and this implies, of course, that he regards truth as 
a relation between the mind and the object, which is not established 
by the former, but only confirmed by it. **We reject error because 
it is false ; it is not false because we reject it ; the theoretical insight 
into the truth or falsity of a proposition precedes and gives rise to 
the feeling, just as the recognition of the purposiveness of a judg- 
ment must precede its choice."^ If Sigwart then does not acknowl- 
edge that judgment, though directed by the recognition of truth, con- 
tains a practical element, he can hardly be understood to regard the 
recognition of truth itself as a decision of the will. On the con- 
trary, his will for truth is a will to know the truth, and has no 
^similitude with James's will to believe that there is a truth^^ 

Accordingly, Jameses wiu for truth is nearer to the conc^tions 
of Windelband and Rickert, who hold that knowledge presupposes 
truth as an absolute value, and that the practical will posits values, 
or evaluates ; in short, they hold truth as a value to be dependent on 
the will. As was shown, the difference between their standpoint and 
that of James lies in that^ for them, the practical evaluating will is 
the over-individual will because the truth value is necessary and 
valid for theoretical activity. In James's case, on the contrary, the 
will which chooses to recognize truth and rat ionality is the indi- 
vidual will, and the choice is nothing less than inevitable ~W S 
necessa ry. 

Here, inTfine, we reach the very kernel of James's doctrine. In 

* * Logik/ Vol. I., foot-note to p. 154. 

*Ihid., p. 159. It must be admitted that the point of view here developed, 
with a view to combating Windelband's conception of judgment as a practical 
attitude, is difficult to harmonize with that expressed by Sigwart in 'Logik/ 
Vol. II., Introduction. 
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his essay 'The Will to Believe' he tells us that he considers himself 
an empiricist for the reason that, although he decides in favor of the 
postulates that 'there is truth, and that it is the destiny of our minds 
to attain it, ' he rejects the absolutist view that w e can know when w e 
ha ve attained to knowing tr uth. ''T o know is one things and to 
know for certain that w^ lo ^ow is flnnthpr.'* O bjective evidence a nd 
certitud e are fine ideaLs, but where on this "moonlit and dream- 
v isited planet are the y found ? ' ' There is but one certain fact, and 
it is the fact that the present phenomena of consciousness exist ; but 
thisis jiot knowledge, only its start ing-point. 

Before saying the final word in evaluation of this standpoint, 
light must be thrown on a certain unclearness in its formulation. In 
what does the distinction consist which James draws between the 
skeptic who denies truth itself, as well as man's power to attain it, 
and the empiricist who holds to the existence of truth and our 
power to attain it, but denies tha t wp pati pvpr know wTipti w^ havp 
attainS"rET~ Is there a real distinction between these two stand- 



points? Are the three judgments here expressed,' the one concern- 
ing the existence of truth, the second concerning the knowledge of 
truth, and the third concerning our knowledge of the knowledge 
of truth— are these three judgments logically distinct? 

Given certain conditions, a logical distinction of this sort can, 
indeed, be carried out, and when we have determined the nature 
of these conditions, we need only to determine whether the con- 
ception of truth fulfills these conditions in order to test the dis- 
tinction made by James. It is conceivable, for instance, that on the 
supposition that our ideas copy and represent an independent world 
of things, three attitudes toward this world might be assumed and 
the three judgments in question passed. First, we might simply 
aflSrm the world, and either say nothing of our power to know it, 
or else deny it. (This is approximately the thing-in-itself stand- 
point.) In the second place, we might believe that our ideas actually 
represented or reproduced this world : that we are capable of know- 
ing it. In the third place, it is conceivable that one might take the 
standpoint that, although a portion of our ideas represented the 
independent world, we could never tell with certainty, never really 
know, which ideas did so. But it must be evident that for this 
conceptual differentiation we needed to posit an objective world of 
things completely independent of thought. Only under these con- 
ditions coidd the object of knowledge exist without being known or 
knowable, and only so can it be potentially knowable without being 
actually known. 

As soon as we realize, however, that 'truth,' no matter how it be 
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thought of, can never be conceived as something independent of 
knowledge, but on the contrary has meaning only in connection with 
knowledge, it becomes clear that the conditions under which the 
three attitudes toward the knowledge of the thing were possible, 
are not fulfilled. The three standpoints distinguished resolve them- 
selves into two, as may be shown by the example used above. 

If, as in standpoint one, I admit that there is reality, but sus- 
pend judgment concerning my ability to know it, and if by truth I 
understand that thought which corresponds with reality— then 
obviously I have declined to judge whether truth exists. As soon as 
I adopt the second attitude, however, and hold that we are able to 
attain to a knowledge of reality, I hold and recognize the possibility 
of truth: I hold that truth exists. The so-called third judgment, 
that although reality is known (truth exists), I can never know when 
I know, can mean nothing else in regard to truth than that I can 
never attain it. No other attitude is possible toward the existence 
of truth, as soon as we realize that truth is not an independent 
reality, but a quality of our judgments, of knowledge. Truth can 
refer only to judgments, and to concepts so far as they are the 
results of judgments; those which are universally valid are true. 
If we hold, then, that there is truth, we can mean nothing else than 
that there are judgments of universal validity ; if we go farther and 
assert that we are able to attain to truth, we assert that we are 
able to cast valid judgments. The further modification, that we can 
never know whether we have attained truth, is simply nonsensical, 
for I can not assert that although I pass judgments of universal 
validity I do not know whether they have universal validity. Judg- 
ments do not afiirm a special truth, but, in conforming to certain 
conditions, they themselves are true. If, then, James denies that 
we are able to pass absolutely valid and certain judgments, his 
standpoint is identical with that of a skeptic who denies our ability 
to attain to truth, and it needs no other refutation than skepticism 
receives.^ 

If we ask ourselves why James's voluntarism threw him into 
the quagmire of e xtreme subjectivism, the answer is th^^ ^^ ^^<^g in 
the pe culiar foundation he gives to his voluntarism. In Chapter 
III. we presented Paulsen's relation to James at length ; we wish to 
call attention to two points made there. It was shown how Paulsen 
declared himself in agreement with Kant, inasmuch as he, too, 
held religious faith to be valid because necessary to guarantee success 
to the will for good. This doctrine was shown to be rooted in a 
dualistic or two- world standpoint : religious faith as valid from the 

' Cf. above, p. 48. 
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point of view of action only, and knowledge from the point of view, 
of thought . From this practical imperative as a point of departure, 
Fichte's doctrine set in, proclaiming the imperative obligatory for 
theoretical activity as well, and it is this standpoint which is receiv- 
ing further development in that branch of voluntarism represented 
by Windelband, Rickert and others. But Paulsen, too, was not satis- 
fied with the form the original Kantian standpoint took, and sug- 
gested, as we know, its completion, or restoration, rather, in the 
form of a substructure for the primacy of the practical will; this 
substructure to be gained from biological and psychological ma- 
terial. We saw how he then suggested one or two special theories 
which might be utilized for this purpose, and we saw further that 
what Paulsen suggested, James carried out. 

The utilization of natura l science, and especially of psychological 
t heories, is, then^ characteristic of .Jameses . foundation. qLyoIuiI'' 
tarism. The system constructed on such a foundation was bound 
toT)ecome a voluntaristic psychology, which, when expanded into 
a Weltanschauung, led inevitably to subjectivism, and through it, im- 
plicitly, at least, to skepticism. 

Concerning this voluntaristic psychology itself, a few words may 
be added. Our critique has made it sufficiently clear that James's 
theory of belief is full of incompatibilities and contradictions, and 
that it could not be held to have established the identification of will 
and belief. This, however, is in itself no proof against the prin- 
ciple or conception of a voluntaristic psychology. Nevertheless a 
voluntaristic psychology, attempting to reduce all psychical 
processes and states to processes and states of will— conceived as 
active spontaneity— may very well be held to be fallacious in prin- 
ciple. It depends, to be sure, on one's conception of psychology as 
a science. According to Miller's view of the matter, James's merit 
lies precisely in the fact that he r epresents modem psycholog y, 
which no longer describes the *laws and elements of thf^ minri . . . 
in chill, mechanical terms, from which the vital heat of conscious 
life has long escaped.' In James he sees the genial m ind, able to 
give life and warmth to psychological work, and endowed with a 
special sense for the 'differential, unique, irreducible.' **Here is 
the very romanticist in psychology," says Miller, **keen to trace the 
scarlet thread in the tissue of things, his back turned upon the 
theories that seem to make of mind a mere passive flow and associa- 
tion of lifeless ideas— the pallid theories of the eighteenth century. 
Here is the predestined interpreter of the rich variety, the 'warmth 
and intimacy' of consciousness. ... In the hands of this author, 
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psychology becomes in no mocking or unmeaning sense the science of 
the soul. "^ 

No one even superficially acquainted with James's work will 
incline to think that Miller has exaggerated James's genius for 
grasping and interpreting the active life of the soul. On these 
points, and also on that of the literary quality of his presentation, no 
over-estimation is possible. And yet one may very well doubt 
whether an interpretation and description of the real experience of 
the soul be the task of psychology. Indeed, if one conceives the 
essential purpose of science to be the transformation of reality as it 
is given in immediate experience in the interest of its simplification 
and causal explanation, and if one conceives psychology to be a 
science, it is not easy to see how anything of scientific value can be 
reached by a genius for grasping and describing the * differential, 
unique and irreducible' in consciousness. It is precisely the relating 
of the differential, the classification of the unique and the reduc- 
tion of the irreducible which constitute the end and aim of science. 
Certainly, the scientific transformation of experience has for its pre- 
supposition the mastery of its material, in our case the experience of 
the soul. That James is a master in this field, and a master in com- 
municating to others his own broad point of view, every student of 
psychology will gratefully acknowledge. 

A last word in evaluating the presented and criticized doctrine : 
As an appeal to the individual as a moral being, this doctrine is 
surely of importance. In a certain sense it claims to be a sermon, 
and as a sermon, owing to its fullness of suggestion and of 
wisdom, it is of irresistible charm. But we set ourselves not the 
task of writing an appreciation of its qualities as a personal argu- 
menium ad popvium, but rather that of examining whether the 
intellect could accept this defense of religious faith. In other words, 
our task was to pass judgment concerning the truth of James's 
defense of religion. 

* Cf. the essay cited above. 
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